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POETRY. 
CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 





One hundred years the world has seen 
Since, bristling on these meadows green, 
The Britlsh freemen mocked our sires, 
New armed, beside their household fires. 
The troops were hastening from the town 
To hold the country for the Crown; 

But through the land the ready thrill 

Of patriot hearts ran swifter still. 

Our fathers met at break of dawn, 

From many a peaceful haunt they come; 
Frow homely task and rustic care, 
Marshalled by faith, upheld by prayer. 
They knew not that their ransomed land, 
To free the vassal’d Earth should stand; 
That Thou, through all their toil and pain, 
A home of nations did’st ordain. 

Upon this field of Lexington 

We hail the mighty conquest won, 
Invoking here Thy mig)itier name 

To keep our heritage from shame, 

May peaceful generations turn 

To where these ancient glories burn; , 
And not a lesson of that time 

Fade from men’s thoughts through wrong and crime. 
The winter's wheat was in the ground, 
Waiting the April zephyrs’ sound; 

But other growth these tields should bear, 
When war's wild summons rent the air. 
Here flowed the sacrificial blood, 

Hence sprang the bond of Brotherhood; 
Here rose, resolved for good or ill, 

The Nation’s majesty of will. 

Oh, Thou, who Victor dost remain 

Above the slayer and the slain, 

Not ill we deem that in Thy might 

That day our fathers held their right. 
Beside the hearth let freemen still 

Keep their integrity of will, 

Aud meet the treason of the hour 

With mind resolved and steadfast power. 
But not in arms be our defence; 

Give us the strength of innocence, 

The will to work, the heart to dare 

For Truth’s great battle everywhere. 

So may ancestral conquests live 

In what we have and what we give; 

And the great boons we hold from Thee 
Turn to enrich humanity. 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 


BY Hl. W. LONGFELLOW. 





Listen, my children, and you shall hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the Eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 
He said to his friend, “If the British march 
Ky land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light— 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country-folk to be up and to arm.” 
Then he said, “Good night!” and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of war; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 

The muster of nen at the barrack door, 

Tie sound of arms and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 

On the sombre radters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 

A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night encampment on the hill, 
Tapped in silence so deep and still 

That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, “All is well!” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 
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Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 
For suddenly all his thoughts are. bent 
On a shadowy something far away, 
Where the river widens to meet the bay,— 
And a line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 
Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 


| But mostly he watched with eager search 


The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 

As it rose above the graves on the hill, 

Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 

And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s hight 

A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 

But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 

A second lamp in the belfry burns! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 

That va all! And yet, through the gloom and the 
ight, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night: 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

He has left the village, and mounted the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean-tides, 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town, 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes dewn. 

It was one by the village clock 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if thev already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock, 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town, 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And he felt the breath of the morning breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown, 

And one was safe asleep in his bed, 

Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. In the books you have read, 

How the British regulars fired and fled,— 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 

Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 

Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load, 

So threugh the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his ery of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm,— 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermore! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The pooree will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 





LEXINGTON---1775. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


No maddening thirst for blood had they, 
No battle-joy was theirs who set 
Against the alien bayonet 

Their homespun breasts in that old day. 

Their feet had trodden peaceful ways, 
They loved not strife, they dreaded pain; 
They saw not what to us is plain, 

That God would make man’s wrath his praise. 

No seers were they, but simple men; 

Its vast results the future hid; 
The meaning of the work they did 
Was strange and dark and doubtful then. 
Swift as the summous came they left 
.The plough, mid-furrow, standing still, 
The half-ground corn-grist in the mill, 

The spade in earth, the axe in cleft. 

They went where duty seemed to call; 
They searcely asked the reason why; 
They only knew they could but die, 

And death was not the worst of all. 

Of man for man the sacrifice, 

Unstained by blood, save theirs, they gave. 
The flowers that blossomed from their grave 

Have sown themselves beneath all skies. 

Their death-shot shook the feudal tower, 
And shattered slavery’s chain as well; 
On the sky’s dome, as on a bell, 

Its echo struck the world’s great hour, 

That fateful echo is not dumb; 

The nations, listening to its sound, 
Wait, from a century’s vantage-ground, 

The holier triumphs yet to come,— 

The bridal time of Law and Love, 

The gladness of the world’s release, 
When, war-sick, at the feet of Peace 

The hawk shall nestle with the dove,— 

The golden age of brotherhood, 
Unknown to other rivalries 
Than of the mild humanities, 

And gracious interchange of good, 

When closer strand shall lean to strand, 
Till meet, beneath saluting flags, 

The eagle of our mountain crags, 

The lion of our Mother-land. 





“MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE.” 

As the train moved slowly along the rails 
from Arlington to Lexington, last Monday 
noon, there was a gradual increase of excite- 
ment among the three or four thousand peo- 
ple who occupied every inch of standing room 
in the long line of cars. For an hour or so 
they had been in that quiescent, half-torpid 
condition into which long delayed travelers 
subside. But the rural festival seemed to be- 
gin all at once around us, in Arlington; the 
streets of that village were gaily decorated, the 
railway station crowded with people,and every 
avenue leading toward Lexington was full of 
vehicles. From the point where the railway 
runs nearly parallel with the public road, we 
could see that the houses were almost all 
trimmed with flags, and even some poor Irish 
hovels in the foreground had hung their clothes- 
lines with the family wash in picturesque com- 
bination of red, white and blue. An endless 
procession of teams and conveyances of all 
kinds, mingled with riders and pedestrians, 
went side by side with us, and quite as fast, 
all bound for Lexington. Others were walk- 
ing on the railway embankment, and paused 





to salute us as we passed, while the few men 
who were still at work in the fields waved sa- 
lutes with spades or pitchforks in answer to 
the tumultuous greetings of the cheery mob 
that filled steps and platforms, and covered 
the tops of the cars. The people around me 
were obviously overflowing with a suppressed 
enthusiasm, which found no vent till suddenly 
the fine, clear voice of a woman behind me 
struck up, ‘*My Country, ’tis of thee;’’ a man’s 
voice instantly supported hers and in another 
moment fifty or a hundred voices had taken it 
up, and the car rang with the strain. From 
that moment song followed song, with “John 
Brown,” ‘The Star-spangled Banner,” “Red, 
White and Blue,” ‘‘Tenting on the Old Camp- 
ground’’—the same fresh, clear woman’s voice 
always audible, no matter how many others 
joined in — until we reached the Lexington 
station, and were swallowed up in a crowd 
even larger than that which we brought. 

This outburst of song brought vividly be- 
fore me the time when the same song had af- 
forded relief, under circumstances yet more 
striking, to the pent-up feelings of a multitude 
— when, under the great live oaks at Port 
Royal, the freedmen heard the reading of the 
Emancipation proclamation on New Year’s 
Day, 1863. Thena flag was presented to a 
colored regiment, and then, without explana- 
tion or apology, an unknown man among them 
began this same, ‘‘My Country, ’tis of thee,” 
and with united impulse the whole assembly 
of freed slaves, who never before in their lives 
had had a country, joined in the chant. Now 
the Emancipation proclamation seems a thing 
so long gone by that the fight at Lexington is 
hardly more remote; and for the two celebra- 
tions this spontaneous singing will always 
strike the key-note, in my memory. 

How complete would the analogy have been, 
and how wholly satisfactory, if this celebra- 
tion could have proclaimed the emancipation 
and complete legal equality of Woman, as that 
did of the colored race. 

It was not so, and while the white men of 
the nation have made the colored men their 
political peers, they have not yet rendered 
that act of justice towomen. It must be said, 
on the other hand, that women are not yet 
brought to feel, as a class, the same longing 
for it that the colored race had long felt for 
freedom. The fact that they have not shows 
that the evil of their subordinate condition 
strikes deeper than in the case of the negroes, 
and that they are held by a restraint that is 
stronger precisely because it is milder and 
less palpable. But I am not more sure that 
there will be another Centennial Anniversary 
to the nation, or to the planet, than that this 
form of human subjection will also pass away ; 
and I trust that those who shall next celebrate 
the battle of Lexington will be able to sing 
with more full and complete truthfulness, 

“My Country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 
T.W.W. 
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THE WORK IN IOWA. 


At the call of the Executive Committee of 
the State Woman Suffrage Society, of Iowa, 
I left my home, on the 24th of March, and 
held my first meeting, the evening of the 25th. 
The audience was not large, but very intelli- 
gent. The next one was a very large and en- 
thusiastic meeting, at Wilton. At the close 
of the lecture, asecond meeting was appointed 
for the next evening, and after I had spoken 
an hour I called for an expression of the 
friends of Suffrage, upon the question of or- 
ganization. The result was so encouraging 
that a society was formed at once, and a meet- 
ing appointed for the next week, to carry for- 
ward its objects. A club for the Woman’s 
JOURNAL was promised. 

My next point was Victor, where I gave 
two lectures. Iasked the gentleman who had 
charge of the meetings, what number he sup- 
posed would unite in a Woman Suffrage 
Society there? He said, five or six. The 
house was filled both evenings, and so much 
interest manifested, that I felt anxious to test 
the strength of the cause before leaving. At 
my request, those who were sufficiently inter- 
ested to unite in an organization to work for 
Suffrage till it is secured, were requested to 
stand up and wait to be counted. Thirty-six 
persons made known their willingness and 
desire for such a seciety. A Committee on 
organization was appointed, and a third meet- 
ing called to complete the work. 

At Oskaloosa, I gave two lectures. An or- 
ganization already exists in that city. Sever- 
al of the most prominent clergymen and some 
of the professors in Penn College have taken 
part in the work there, and only need waking 
up to newness of life. 

At New Sharon, I spoke in the Friend’s 
Church, to a full house, and much interest 
was manifested. Is any worker in a good 
cause tired, weary and worn? Let her rest 
among the Quakers, at New Sharon. The 








cause has many warm friends among them, 
and they are sure to vote right when the 
time comes. 

At Albia, Munroe Co., the church was not 
large enough to hold the people who came 
out to hear. A second meeting was announc- 
ed, and, although the weather and traveling 
were most disagreeable on this occasion, a 
good audience greeted me, and a Woman 
Suffrage Soeiety was organized with fifty 
members on the spot. The presidency and 
some other offices were filled by clergymen, 
and all the offices by persons who are highly 
respected in Munroe County. Such an organ- 
ization in every county would ensure the suc- 
cess of the Woman Suffrage Amendment at 
the polls. 

From Albia, I came here to meet the Exec- 
utive Committee for consultation, and also to 
rest awhile till further arrangements could be 
made. I gave a lecture in the Congregational 
Church in this city, on Monday evening, 
April 12th. Subject, ‘What shall we do for 
our Sons?”? It was well received. Will send 
you the report of the Iowa State Journal. 

I am to work two weeks longer in the State, 
at this time. My next appointment being at 
Boonsboro, the 16th inst. The weather is 
pleasant and springlike. While youin Bos- 
ton were having ten inches of snow yesterday 
according to the papers, I enjoyed a very 
pleasant ride in the suburbs of this beautiful 
young city. The roads were dry and dusty, 
and green grass and budding trees were grate- 
ful to the eye after the long, cold winter we 
have endured. Manrcaret W. CampBe.t. 

Des Moines, Iowa, April 15. 





FANNY LEWALD. 





Fanny Lewald has not inaptly been styled 
the George Sand of Germany. Like her 
great French contemporary, her imagination 
seems inexhaustible, and, like to her also, her 
favorite themes are questions of psychological 
interest. Fanny Lewald was born at Konigs- 
berg, 1811. Her father was a rich Jewish 
merchant, who, contrary to the then still ex- 
istent prejudice against the Israelites, had 
been admitted to the municipal functions of 
the town. She thus enjoyed every social ad- 
vantage, and received a brilliant and careful 
education. At the age of seventeen she made 
a public profession of Christianity. After 
this she traveled for some time in Germany 
and France. This excited her imagination so 
much, that on her return home she began to 
write, at first merely with the object of amus- 
ing an invalid sister, and produced a series of 
novels distinguished for taste, graceful style, 
and able delineation of character. ‘‘My Au- 
tobiography,”’ is of curious social interest, as 
revealing an insight into the mode of thought 
and life prevalent among the old Pomeranian 
families. In 1858 Fanny Lewald married 
Professor Adolf Stahr, himself an author of 
great repute in Germany, but she continues to 
sign her works with her maiden name. Lat- 
terly she has become interested in the Woman 
question, and has written some lucid and able 
letters on the subject. Her home is in Ber- 
lin, where she collects around her the most 
noted men and women of the day. 
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ASSERT YOUR RIGHTS, LADIES! 


I wish our poor enslaved wives knew enough 
to stand for their rights; rights which our 
laws will at present allow them. 

Let a wife make out her bill for service 
performed in the family, for one year or for 
any number of years of her married life, 
wherein she has hadno remuneration. I know 
of one case where, after the death of a hus- 
band, the widow was likely to be turned off 
the farm pennyless. She employed skillful 
aid, and made out a bill for caring for the hus- 
band so many years, and also for raising four 
orphaned children. This man and woman 
brought up those children; they never had 
any of their own. The bill she made out 
very nearly paid for the farm. There is her 
home to-day with one of those children whom 
she helped to raise. I am acquainted person- 
ally with those people. 

In 1837 I married; the next year my hus- 
band bought a farm in Oakland Co., Mich. 
In making out the deed the officials put my 
name in the deed as partner (not wife), so that 
when I was likely to be turned out into the 
“wide, wide world,’ homeless, with my three 
young sons; by advice I brought about a 
forced sale of the premises, took half the pro- 
ceeds, and so, I have to-day a comfortable 
home. 

The large mass of men can only be brought 
to do justice to Woman through strategy. 
They have ruled so long, that it will take 
time to change the social conditions; much 
longer, I think, than our friends of Woman 
Suffrage generally are aware of. EB. W. H. 

Pontiac, Mich. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Firzceracp of San Antonio, Texas, 

has taken a contract to grade nineteen miles 
ot railroad. 

Mrs. Proressor Watton of Westfield, 
Mass., recently entertained the people of 
Feeding Hills by select readings, from various 
authors. 

Vinsre Ream has obtained eight degrees of 
Free-masonry, and is said to be quite proud 
of her honors, which were conferred by Al- 
bert Pike. 

Mrs. Ross Cuvrcu has certainly succeeded 
in making us look for her magazine every 
month with increasing interest. It is entitled 
London Society. 

Mrs. J. C. Crory has been elected presi- 
dent of New York Sorosis. Mrs. Delamater 
is treasurer, and Miss Maria Mitchell is one 
of the vice-presidents of the society. 


Mrs. Crntuta Leonarp, of Chicago, has 
organized a society which they call the *So- 
ciety of Good Samaritans,” the design of 
which is to aid struggling women and prevent 
their fall into vice. 

Miss Fannie Wetts, of Southampton, 
Mass., who has been a successful teac her in 
the academy for the last two terms, has re- 
ceived an urgent invitation to take charge of 
the South Deerfield high school. 


Mrs. Grey, a lady lecturer on physiology, 
in girl’s schools, having been charged with il- 
lustrating her lectures by vivisection, has 
written to the London 7imes in denial of the 
accusation. 

Mrs. Proctor will publish the autobiogra- 
phy left by Mr. Proctor (Barry Cornwall) in 
the course of the year. As Mr. Proctor knew 
all the distinguished men of the present cen- 
tury, the book is likely to be of interest. 


Miss Urnsuta Cusuman, a Boston lady, is 
a successful correspondent of several papers. 
Plain and sensible herself, she nevertheless 
excels in fashion articles. She has also great 
artistic ability. A pleasant evening can be 
passed in looking over her summer sketches. 

Mrs. Duniway left Portland Oregon, re- 
cently, for a short trip to Independence and 
Monmouth, intending to deliver two or three 
lectures in each place before herreturn. She 
returned home in time for the evening session 
of the Oregon State Woman Suifrage Asso- 
ciation. 

MapaMeE Bonarvarte is still living in Balti- 
more, at the age of ninety years. She says 
she has no intention of dying until she is a 
hundred. She has been to Europe sixteen 
times, and contemplates another trip this sum- 
mer. ‘his old lady has more vivacity, and 
certainly more intelligence, than many of the 
leading women of fashion of the present day. 

Ann Mutpowyy, a widow of Dubuque, Ia., 
has just now, for the fifth time, beaten the 
Illinois Central Railroad company ina suit for 
damages for the death of her son, several 
years ago. ‘The fifth verdict gives her $9500, 
which is more than either of the previous 
ones. Evidently the cheapest thing for the 
railroad company in this case is to pay up. 

Mrs. Exviza Matitpa Love, a granddaugh- 
ter of the distinguished Richard Henry Lee, 
of Revolutionary fame, died in Laclede Coun- 
ty, Missouri, on the 22d January, aged eighty- 
four. Always taking a deep interest in the 
politics of the country she devoted the de- 
clining years of her life to writing the remi- 
niscences of the impressions left upon her 
mind by the discussions at her father’s house 
with the most eminent men of our early his- 
tory, and also her impressions of the civil 
strife—all of which may some day be publish- 
ed. 

Miss Even Mitcue t, of Springfield Mass., 
a domestic in the family of Dr. 8. D. Brooks, 
came to this country alone, about nine years 
ago, expecting to meet her mother and the 
other members of the family, who had been 
several years in America, having left her at 
home, to be brought up by arelative. As has 
often been the case, however, she failed to 
find her family, and has lived during this 
whole period in utter ignorance of their 
whereabouts, and in the natural sorrow over 
her own loneliness. She advertised in the 
Boston papers soon after her arrival, but 
without any response. A few weeks ago, she 
was persuaded to advertise again, this time in 
the Boston Post, and fortunately it attracted 
the attention of a person who showed it to a 
brother of hers. He came immediately to 
Springfield, and our readers can imagine the 
joy with which the girl heard the stranger an- 
nounce himself as her long-lost brother, whom 
she had not seen for twenty-five years. Her 
mother had died, two years ago. Her broth- 
er wanted ¢o take his sister home to Boston im- 
mediately, but with womanly fidelity she in- 
sisted on staying with her mistress till her 
‘tweek’s notice’? was up. 
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ANNIE CONWAY DAMER. 


There may be those among the readers of 
the Womay’s Journat who, like myself, 
have known something in the long ago, of 
the interesting history of Annie Damer and 
to them to revise it, will prove as pleasura- 
ble as it has to me. 

Had Annie Damer lived in 1875 instead of 
1748 she would have been classed among the 
“strong minded” as she then was among the | 
‘‘BlueStockings.’’ She was spoken of as having 
the beauty of a woman, and the mental vigor of 
aman, which meant then, as now, doubtless, | 
that she was capable of thinking for herself, 
for she is represented as a staunch whig, a | 
friend of liberty and a fearless advocate of 
what seemed to her right. Annie Damer de- 
scended from a long line of noble ancestry, 
both on the paternal and maternal side; there 
was ample wealth to sustain, in a manner be- 
fitting the times, this noble lineage, which 
makes it all the more remarkable to find our 
heroine possessed with the idea, that she was 
capable of something better than to be wasted 
by the vanities of society. 

When Annie Conway, for that was her 
maiden name, was about eighteen years of 
age, she was strolling one day in the streets 
of London in company with Hume, when 
they met an Italian boy carrying on his head 
a board of plaster figures. It would seem that 
Miss Annie sneered at the art of this poor 
youth, for Hume said to her, that “‘it required 
science and genius to make even these com- 
mon place images, which you, with all your 
knowledge, cannot create.’’ She doubtless 
took this reproach closely to her heart. For, 
some time after this, she was scarcely known 
to leave her room, and when she again ap- 
peared, it was to present the learned Mr. 
Hume with a bust of himself of her own 
creating in wax. 

He curtly remarked that it was not so bad, 
but still, it was an easy thing to accomplish, 
in so soft a material, but quite another thing 
to produce the same in a substance that re- 
quired the use of the chisel. 

It was not very long after this before Hume 
was invited to see a copy of a modeled head, 
cut in stone by the delicate hand of our fair 
Annie. This effort on her part seemed to 
melt the stern Tory’s heart, and he no longer 
withheld expressions of astonishment and 
praise. With abundant means at command, 
Annie Conway now set about to obtain the 
best instruction in the Art of Sculpture. It 
would be most interesting to know if some of 
the wise heads of whom she sought aid, did 
not look at her dolefully, and solemnly say, 
“*T cannot instruct youin so masculine an art. 
I cannot assume the responsibility of helping 

you to unsex yourself.”” Whether she encoun- 
tered the difficulties that more modern aspi- 
rants after professions have, history leaves no 
record. The celebrated Cerrachi gave her 
lessons in modeling. John Bacon, whose 
monument to Lord Chatham is in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, taught her the use of the chisel, 
and she learned anatomy of Cruikshank. 

How it happened, doubtless no one could 
say then, better, than now, that she married 
John Damer, the prodigal eldest son of a Lord, 
with a large fortune. If Annie’s talent was con- 
sidered masculine, I suppose John’s might have 
been thought feminine, for his whole aim and 
effort ran to display in dress. Three times 
daily he used to appear in a new and fantas- 
tic suit of clothes. Who can say but poor 
John may have thus martyrized himself, to 
please the eyes of his wife, having no talent 
to tally with hers, it may be that he took this 
way to distinguish himself and to gratify his 
wife, as it is supposed husbands have been in 
like manner gratified. 

However this may have been, we know 
that John Damer very soon squandered his 
fortune, and we can only add that it wasa 
mercy that he did not live to squander that of 
his wife too. But instead of lingering with a 
broken heart, as he might have done, because 
he had not the wherewith to appear in more 
new suits, he put an end to his own life, and 
left a wardrobe that sold for 15,000 pounds. 

A widow, and childless, Annie Damer now 
gave herself wholly to the study of art. She 
traveled in France, Spain and Italy, studying 
everywhere with the best masters. She pro- | 
duced some things, busts and groups of ani- 
mals, so well, that Horace Walpole declared 
them equal in merit to the antique. As she 
was his cousin, and he was very proud of her 
talent, possibly a margin must be left for his 
enthusiastic praise of her works. Some of 
her groups, as well as her own bust, made by 
herself, were presented to the gallery at Flor- 
ence. In order to make herself more familiar 
with the spirit of the old masters, Annie 
Damer studied the classics, she read Homer, 
Herodotus, Virgil and Cicero, and her margi 
nal notes show that she fully understood the 
spirit of the text. 

During the great political struggle that 
ended in the return of Fox to Westminster, 
Annie Damer with the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and others, dressed in buff and blue, the 
colors worn by the American Independents, 
whose cause she espoused. Her influence is 
said to have been largely instrumental in re- 
electing Fox. 

Annie’s wit, talent and beauty made her a 
great favorite in society. When her cousin, 








| time. 





Hurace Walpole died, she came in possession, 


tinued to be, as it had been during his day, a 
place of rendezvous for the Jiterati of that 


Annie Damer broadened the circle con- 
siderably. Aristocrats by birth found less 
faver with her than those possessed of genius, 


whatever may have been their birth or posi- 


| tion. Of how many women, of Annie Damer’s 


time, possessed of wealth and wit, of talent 
and beauty, could it be said, that no breath of 
slander sullied their good name? 

She had a noble life purpose, and turned her 
wealth, her position and her energies to fur- 


ther it, and to aid others less favored by for- | 
tune, who were struggling to become masters | 


of some department of art. 
dog, as large as life, which Walpole declared 
worthy to place beside the Barberini goat, or 
the Tuscan boar. Some of her works are in 
the British Museum. A statue of George the 
Third by her, in marble, is in Edinburgh. A 
bust she made of Lord Nelson is in the Com- 
mon Council room in London. By request 
she afterwards copied this, and had it put in 
bronze. Many of her works are still treasured 


by relatives of her family. 


When seventy years of age, Annie Damer 
conceived the idea that it would be possible to 
replace the gods of the Hindoos by the he- 
roes of Europe. She laid the plan before a 
relative of hers who held a government ap- 
pointment in the island of Ceylon, and asa 
beginning of her project, sent out a bust of 
Nelson that she had made. Her scheme may 
have been, and doubtless was Utopian, still it 
showed that she had an ambition, not daunted 
by age, to elevate her kind. 

Annie Damer died at the ripe age of eighty. 
To the last, she was devoted to art, and keen- 
ly alive to the progress of the world, and to 
the best interests of society. 

Mary Sarrorp Bake, 

Boston, Mass. 

WOMEN ORGANIZING IN WISCONSIN. 


Epirors JourNaL.—Some of the women of 
this place, desiring to promote the interests of 
society, have formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation which is denominated, ‘*‘The Temper- 
ance League.’? They are praying, working 
and talking for Temperance, but with little 
success. By special invitation, I visited one 
of their meetings, and went witha few toa 
saloon, and held a short prayer-meeting there. 
The gentlemanly saloon-keeper invited us to 
his parlor, but we replied: 

“Thank you,no. Believing, as we do, the 
promises of our Saviour, we have come here 
to meet in his name, for he has promised to 
be here with us. We have an interest in this 
saloon. It is a public institution, and we 
must look after it.” 

Then he said, ‘‘But why do you not go to 
the Legislature which grants me a license, 
and not come here to me?” 

As we went back to the meeting, I was re- 
minded of that general in battle, who said, 
“Trust in God, boys, but keep your powder 
dry.”’ 

It seems to me, that women must have the 
ballot before we can even be considered worth 
listening to. Please give us some hints in 
your next Journav in regard to organizing 
an Equal Rights Association. I would like 
to organize such an one here, where we can 
work and pray for the ballot for the women 
of Wisconsin. 

Last Fourth of July, here in Palmyra, we 
heard the Hon. Mr. Weeks, of Whitewater, 
say, during his oration, that ‘the had often 
queried, in his mind, when the dear women 
should be able to visit the poles with their del- 
icately tinted, highly perfumed billet-doux, 
what would become of the husbands while 
their wives would be hanging about the 
corners of the streets, looking after the re- 
turns of elections? The husbands would be 
rocking their poor, distracted brains as to how 
they could still the cries of the hungry in- 
fants.” 

The crowd laughed, and some said, ‘‘good.”’ 
In behalf of the women of Wisconsin, I want- 
ed to say that, as the day is surely coming 
when women will vote, I could inform the 
gentleman that we should still possess all the 
rights that we have now, one of the most im- 
portant among which would be that of caring 
for our infants. Not only so, but women will 
have an additional right,that of caring for our 
husbands on election day. I need not inform 
him that many of the men sadly need such 
care, especially on that day, of all other days 
in the year. 

But so it is, dear JourNAL, we have some 
men in Wisconsin, who are not only weak by 
nature, but Week by habit, and need the help 
of women. 

Please give us your advice in the matter of 
organization in the interests of Equal Rights. 
I have never read a paper which gave me so 
much hope, strength, and courage, as does 
the Journat. It induces me to see that the 
standard of manhood must be elevated by 
Woman as never can be otherwise done. 

Women should think well, and then act 
wisely. This, they are doing. I heard a lit- 
tle story the other day which illustrates this 
growing demand for better men. A gentle- 
man called upon a lady. Upon removing his 
hat, he hung it upon the hat-tree, saying, 
‘*Hang there, you ten dollar hat;” laying down 
his gloves, he said, ‘Lay there, you five dol- 
lar gloves”; hanging up his overcoat, ‘‘Hang 


She modeled a | 


| for life, of his beautiful home, which con- | there, you fifty dollar overcoat;” setting 


aside his cane, ‘Stay there, you fifteen dollar 

cane;” after which he entered the parlor, and 

the young lady offered him a chair. But 
| when he was about to seat himself very gra- 
| ciously upon it, she removed it, and as she 
| left the room, she replied, ‘‘Stay there, you 
| two cent fool.” 
That was a severe lesson. But, as experi- 
| ence is considered a good teacher, we hope he 


| will find it a valuable one. 
Mrs. E. H. Jackson. 


Palmyra, Je ffi rson Co, 9 Wisconsin. 





| THE WILLFUL WOMEN OF BROOKLYN. 
| <A great wail comes up from the husbands 
of New York that their wives neglect their 
house cleaning and spring ‘“‘fixings’’ for the 
| Beecher trial, and inthe midst of this is heard 
| the stern voice of Judge Neilson advising the 
| ladies to stay at home on a certain morning 
and give place to those who had not been able 
to gain admittance. But it transpires that 
neither the cry of the afflicted ones nor the 
sage advice of the weighty Judge has sufficed 
to keep these gentle rebels in their places by 
the kitchen range or the drawing-room win- 
dow. That even the Judge’s advice should 
have been so generally disregarded is evident- 
ly a source of amusement to some, and of 
alarm to others. One venerable looking Adam- 
ite, who sat through the whole trial, quavered 
out, that the “‘wives now-a-days were getting 
so disobedient that the Lord o’ mercy only 
“*knowed”’ where “they’d end.’? One young 
boy, who was just out with his first thin crop 
of whiskers, said with flushed face, that ‘‘if 
his mother came there—he—he would vacate.” 
And doubtless he would do so, or be in dan- 
ger of the maternal castigation. 

But the truth probably is, that the wives of 
New York are not so much under the domin- 
ion of their husbands, (that is, in well consti- 
tuted families), as is generally supposed, and 
having had some considerable practice in ig- 
noring the imperial decree at home, they are 
enabled to receive the mild admonition of the 
Judge without flinching. Perhaps if the Judge 
had realized more fully the fact that there is 
always a class, which is ever digging about 
for foul insinuations, he would have made his 
request broader, and very justly included 
both ladies and gentlemen, and young boys 
too. Still it is of little consequence, for to 
the pure all things are pure, and if the filth 
diggers were not busying themselves with 
Court House matters they would be spending 
their pernicious vitality elsewhere. 

Yesterday’s session was not quite so dramat- 
ic as usual—that is, it was not quite so much 
of a Beecher day. It might be called a scin- 
tillescent day, a lawyer’s day, for there was 
any quantity of steel cut steel between them. 
Evart’s clear cut shrewdness flashed resplen- 
dent. He is certainly a giant in that capaci- 
ty. Never, during all the trial, has the Judge 
shown sucha tendency to humor. His solemn 
mouth made a comical quirk as he approved of 
an amendment, which the objecting council 
soon perceived to be worse than the original 
question, and his stolid face smiled nearly all 
over when he said that ‘‘a kiss was an impul- 
sive thing any how.’’ Come to think of it, 
perhaps the ladies took the Judge’s advice to 
them, the other day, as one of his deep jokes, 
or perhaps they regarded it as the outcome 
of his deep insight into the feminine nature 
from which he opined that if he advised, 
“stay away,” they would come on in over- 
whelming numbers. Desirable indeed, since 
it is conceded all around that the presence of 
the ladies aids greatly in conserving the good 
order of the court! 


7 ‘ J. COOLEDGE. 
New York City. 





FACTS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS. 


The theory of man as protector of Woman, 
and of Woman as protected and dependent, 
seems to many to be the true social theory. 
The test of a theory is its practical, working 
success. 

We find a theory true or false, by noting 
how it works. We find it good and true if its 
action is beneficent; otherwise, if its influ- 
ences are malignant. 

Many believed in the theory of negro slavery 
until ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ depicted the un- 
told horrors of its workings, and with opened 
eyes they then beheld it as it was, the sum of 
all human villanies. 

Let Mrs. Butler's story from Paris place 
the enforced subjection of women to men, in 
its true light. Let it show how well man pro- 
tects Woman, and with what beneficent re- 
sults. 

The extract is taken from the Shie/d of Lon- 
don. Mrs. Butler is the pioneer in the cru- 
sade for the repeal of the iniquitous ‘Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts:” 

_ Mrs. Butler had a long interview with Mon- 
sieur Lecour at the Prefecture of Police, and 
obtained from him a permit which enabled her 
to see the interior of the Hospital and Prison 
(for women) of St. Lazare. While at St. La- 
zare Mrs. Butler was shown that portion of 
the institution appropriated to children be- 
tween the ages of five and eleven, all of whom 
were the victims of the vices of men. Upon 
asking, in horror and astonishment, how they 
could account for the vast extent of this fright- 
ful form of vice among Parisian men, the an- 
swer was: “Our society is very corrupt, and 
men require variety in vice.” 

She asked for what crime the women in an- 








other portion of the building were punished, 
and found that, with some few exceptions, 
they were imprisoned for the crime of walk- 
ing certain streets which were forbidden to 
them, and otherwise disobeying the police 
regulations. ‘They are not then imprisoned 
for the offense of prostitution,’ said she; 
“*No,”’ was the answer, “for that they have 
a permit.” 

The particulars of her visit there, as well 
as of her interview with M. Lecour, are of 
deep and painful interest, and we have reason 
to hope that on her return to England she will 
enable us to put before our readers a detailed 
account of that portion of her experiences in 
Paris. 

She was much struck with the external 
grandure by which Monsieur Lecour is sur- 
rounded; ‘the Prefecture of Police being far 
more magnificent, the audience chamber and 
all the appointments far more imposing than 
any Minister of State’s office in England.” 
Over the door of M. Lecour’s office she ob- 
sorved, in gold letters, the words, ‘*Arresta- 
tions” (of women,) ‘‘Service de Mceurs”—ser- 
vice of morals; and although ‘‘she knew it 
all before,” yet she says that the sight of the 
lying words, service of morals, caused her a 
kind of agony, bringing before her with pain- 
ful vividness ‘‘the terrible fact that man has 
made Woman the degraded slave of his lusts by 
a decree which is heralded in letters of gold, 
and by a tyranny which, if it were applied to 
men, would soon set all Parisinflames. That 
‘service of morals” seemed to me the most im- 
pudent proclamation of the ‘Father of Lies,” 
meaning, as in fact it does—Service of De- 
bauchery.” 

Mrs. Butler’s story is not a savory one, 
but we are seeking the truth, and cannot af- 
ford to be over-fastidious. These women 
and children cry to us, and we must listen. 

Moreover, we commend the tale to Dr. 
Holland, who preaches of ‘‘ownership in Wo- 
man,’’ to Nordhoff who would teach that inde- 
pendence to Woman is a calamity, and to 
Schurz, who would educate American women 
to dependence on men. C. C. H. 





HOW WOMEN ARE RUINED. 


Epitrors Journat.—The article by Helen 
V. Austin has brought vividly to mind a sad 
occurrence which came under my notice. I 
knew all the parties. 

A girl of sixteen or seventeen years was 
brought to our village as housekeeper for her 
grandmother and for her uncles who were 
brothers to her widowed mother. My sisters 
and myself soon saw that there was some 
great wrong being enacted against that child. 
We had no means of proving anything, ex- 
cept that they made her their slave. 

I married and left the State, but my sisters 
informed me that one of the uncles took his rifle 
to the girl’s chamber, threatening her life if 
she refused his request. He accomplished her 
ruin, and the girl became enciente, then the 
grandmother had her sent to the county house, 
the uncle taking her in a cutter and, although 
it was but eighteen miles, he stopped on the 
way all night, repeating his abuse. 

I never had any possible way of learning 
more of her fate, but ever since have hada 
great desire to aid in founding a home for 
such abused children. 

Once since, while traveling in Michigan, my 
husband showed me a fine farm-house, saying 
that the parents who had lived in it had 
driven their daughter into the street because 
she had beer seduced. What refined cruelty! 
Very likely they were the ones to be most 
blamed for not having fortified her mind by 
needful counsel. E. W. H. 

Pontiac, Mich. 





MRS. LOCK WOOD AND THE SUPREME COURT. 


Epitors Jocrvat.—Will you allow me a 
few words of comment on the following article 
quoted from a Washington correspondent of 
the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, entitled ‘*A Fe- 
male Lawyer in the Supreme Court Room.”’ 

Arather amusing scene occurred in the Su- 
preme Court room, Washington, the other day, 
which broke in, for the time being, upon the 
quiet and decorum which is such a marked 
characteristic of that tribunal. A certain wo- 
man lawyer, who rejoices in the name and 
title of Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, was admitted 
to practice before the courts of this district 
some few months since. Belva has never had 
a client, but takes great delight in walking in 
when the court is in session, removing her 
bonnet and taking her place inside the bar with 
the attorneys. She liked the feeling of this 
so well that she concluded she would try it on 
inthe Supreme Court. She selected as a fit- 
ting occasion a day when the Supreme Court 
was hearing an argument on a case from Mis- 
souri, in which some woman claimed $20,000 
damages because the election registers refused 
to register heras avoter. Taking off her bon- 
net atthe door, Belva walked boldly in and 
attempted to pass inside the bar, where the 
Attorney General, Reverdy Johnson, and oth- 
er leading lights were sitting. One of the mes- 
sengers stopped her and informed her that the 
spectators must take seats outside the bar. 
She declined to retire; said she was a lawyer, 
and had as much right inside as anyone else. 
The altercation, waxing quite warm, distract- 
ed the attention of the court. Finally the 
marshal had to inform Belva that if she did 
not retire she would be put out bodily. This 
had the effect, and the irate female marched 
off, vowing vengeance, and muttering what 
the women would do when they got their 
rights. 

The writer says that a certain woman law- 
yer in Washington, had the audacity to enter 
the Supreme Court room and seek for a seat 
inside the bar, that she was refused a seat, or 
even admission within the bar, and that, upon 
stating that she had a right there as being a 
regularly licensed attorney, the marshal felt 
called upon to inform her that “if she did not 
retire she would be put out bodily.” The 
writer also states that Mrs. Lockwood, the 








lady in question, although she was admitted 
“a few months since, never has had a client,” 
but that she nevertheless ‘takes great delight 
in attending the sessions of court, in sitting 
inside the bar, and removing her hat!” He 
seems to consider it the hight of impudence 
that she should have sought a seat within the 
sacred precincts which hed such leading lights 
as the Attorney General, Reverdy Johnson, 
and others; and all the way through he car: 
ries a sneer against the lady, and an idea that 
in the treatment she received she was served 
right. 

Now let us look at these several counts in 
the indictment against Mrs. Lockwood. In 
the first place she “had been admitted but a 
few months.’’ Of course that would be quite 
unpardonable but from the fact that every 
lawyer, no matter how experienced or how 
talented, has seen the time when he, too, ‘had 
been admitted but a few months.” Next, she 
‘thas never had a client.”’ Is this the first in- 
stance within the annals of history when an 
attorney of a few months standing has not had 
a client? Blackstone waited four years for 
his first case, but is he any the less respected 
now on that account? The statement of the 
Washington correspondent is, however, in- 
correct in this respect; for mention has been 
made in the newspapers of at least two im- 
portant cases upon Which Mrs. Lockwood has 
been retained. Again Mrs. Lockwood ‘‘takes 
great delight” in attending court. Who does 
not know that itis absolutely necessary for 
students, and young practitioners to attend 
court if they expect ever to obtain a practical 
knowledge of the details of the profession, 
and that if they did not attend court, and study 
the methods of practice of able lawyers, they 
would never become competent to conduct 
cases of their own? But this lady takes a 
seat “inside the bar!’? As a member of the 
bar she not only has a right there, but that is 
her proper place. Very likely she desires to 
take notes, and she can see and hear there 
better than ata greater distance. But, worse 
than all, this depraved woman actually takes 
off her bonnet! Well, if it is as uncomforta- 
ble as bonnets usually are, that is the most 
sensible thing she can do, and it is a matter 
of regref that her doing so should be a source 
of grief and distress to those shining lights 
among whom she is unworthy to take a seat. 
The writer in question seems to rejoice that 
at last this dangerous woman, whose thirst for 
knowledge prompts her to drink at the foun- 
tains of wisdom which flow from Washington 
courts of justice, has received a quietus from 
the marshal of the Supreme Court, and that 
henceforth she will not be allowed to take a 
seat within the inclosure sacred to her more 
favored brothers. 

If the incident given by this writer be cor- 
rect, it shows a lack of courtesy, good will 
and fairness in our Eastern courts which is in 
striking contrast with the marked prevalence 
of those traits at the West, and Washington 
would do welkto come to Wisconsin to take 
lessons in justice, good sense and good man- 
ners. I am happy to be able to bear testimo- 
ny that a lady member of the Wisconsin bar 
has never had to ask, even, fora seat inside 
the bar. While I attended court asa student, 
before my admission to the bar of this State, 
I took a seat inside on the cordial invitation 
of attorneys and officers, who were always 
ready and prompt not only to accord me 
rights, but grant privileges, and show the same 
little eourtesies which gentlemen elsewhere 
show to ladies. I had every opportunity for 
taking notes. If my hat made my head ache 
I took it off, and the serenity of the court was 
not disturbed thereby. 

Perhaps the marshal of the Supreme Court 
thought he was distinguishing himself for 
valor and heroism by threatening to eject 
Mrs. Lockwood, but it strikes me that he 
would do well to come to Janesville and take 
lessons in official duty and gentlemanly be- 
havior of Sheriff Putnam, who had a very 
different way of managing such cases. Much 
is said of the superior culture and refinement 
of the East, but if this is a specimen, give me 
the twelfth judicial circuit of Wisconsin to 
practice law in, rather than the select circles 
of the Washington judiciary. 

Lavinia GOODELL. 

Janesville, Wis. 


SELF-EMANCIPATION, 


We sit around our pleasant firesides, in our 
own luxurious and happy homes, content, with 
those we love about us, working anxiously 
and untiringly for them, regardless of the 
careworn and less favored sisters, tempest- 
tossed and tempest-slain. And when we are 
remonstrated with about this outer-world, we 
would ignore it if we could and answer: 

‘*We have notime forthis matter; our home 
is our sphere; we have all the rights we want, 
and are content.” 

But now let us suppose that from time im- 
memorial, this had been the reply. Where 
would be our great republic? No enterprise 
would ever have been undertaken beyond this 
selfishness; no advancement; no work for the 
public good. A friend once said to me: 

‘‘When I find Iam in danger of committing 
a great wrong, I walk to the very brink of 
the precipice and look over, that I may see 
the fearful ruin below. I step out of myself, 
and walking on one side, view myself at a dis- 
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tance. The sight always fills me with shame 
and disgust, and I return, fully aroused for 
the right and true.” 

It seems to me, my sisters, we have reached 
this culminating point. Sin and pollution and 
wrong stare at us on every side. Our brothers 
have worked alone, and some of them very 
faithfully, in all the years gone by. But it 
has not been enough, there is a force yet lack- 
ing; pause one moment, and view the situa- 
tion ‘calmly and unselfishly, and then with 
one mighty unanimous effort let us shake off 
the dust from our feet, and go forth with might 
and main, with voice and pen; inthe home, by 
educating our sons and daughters on an equal- 
ity, and abroad by precept andexample. Let 
us establish everywhere the only true basis of 
honorable government,—‘‘Equal Suffrage.” 

Why must we hear the often repeated ar- 
cument, ‘It will ruin our homes and destroy 
the marriage relation?’’ A minister, not long 
ago, from one of our pulpits, brought up the 
much abused illustration of Eve’s temptation 
of Adam as an evidence of Woman’s weak- 
ness and tendency to wrong; but we have 
never heard any one attempt an excuse for 
Adam’s weakness in yielding. Had he with- 
stood the temptation, we should feel more 
like calling man the ‘stronger sex.” 

To all this, and kindred nonsense, we re- 
ply that the home, or the individual man or 
woman who becomes shattered by any incon- 
gruity, is not builded on a solid foundation. 
We must come up out of the depths of luxu- 
ry and selfishness, and go forth with heart and 
might to the contest. If we have all our own 
rights, just for this reason if for no other, 
while we need not look nor work for self, we 
we should go forth to help others. 

It is not, ‘‘God speed the time,’’ but rather 
Woman speed the time, and God’s blessing 
will be sure to follow. If by woman tempta- 
tion and sin came first into the world, then 
by woman also let redemption come, in all its 


fullness and glory. : 
Hattie FE. Wiivert. 
Chittenango, N. Y. 








FINANCIAL EQUALITY OF THE SEXES. 





It is the province of the JourNnat, published 
in the interest of Woman, to take up and argue 
collateral questions. This is the true way of 
interesting the people and leading them to 
Woman’s primal interest, the vote. And it is 
to the interest of the cause that we aid all so- 
cial reforms—the branches must be lopped 
and trimmed and trained to beautify the 
grand political tree of the future. Women 
are to be educated to take their respectable 
places in the body politic. Even ‘‘Magdalens 
and mountebanks’? must be redeemed and 
trained for the vote; since the masculine 
roughs vote already! We want to be ready 
to more than cancel all the bad votes, and to 
carry the right in every question. We want 
purity for the foundation, and justice for the 
structure of our political, financial and social 
life. 

And now for the financial question. We 
don’t want the purses of our ‘‘husbands, broth- 
That is 
just what independent minded women rebel 
against: we want an independent way of earn- 
ing honestly ourown supply. Girls of energy 
and perseverance can easily provide for them- 
This we would urge upon them, 
they shall have something laid by at mar- 
riage. Itisthe fatal mistake of young men 
and women to marry poor; if love cannot 
wait for the true consummation of marriage, it 
It were better for all life that it 
be subjected to this test. Life has become so 
expensive that we should step carefully. It 
seems such a sorrow that we should have to 
struggle so for appearance sake! 

The great mass of married women endure a 
kind of hopeless, private poverty, and are 
perfectly helpless to work their way out of it. 
This will not be the case when everyone ex- 
pects to earnher own support. The girl must 
yet learn to lay by for the ‘‘rainy day,” in- 
stead of depending upon masculine help. We 
want to see every Woman pecuniarily inde- 
pendent. She can never become a perfect Wo- 
man, beautiful as God intended, in her own 
independent feminine nature, until she is free 
from the slavery to masculine influence, 
caused by pecuniary dependence, and from 
every other injustice, or chance of injustice. 

Bern. 


ers, parents, thrown into our laps.”’ 


selves. 


is not love. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





A RETURN TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


Epitors Journat:—Let me correct the mis- 
apprehension of those who believe that the 
objects of the Woman’s Rights movement is 
to place the care of the children in the hands 
of the male half of the human family, and 
to leave to them the “rocking of the cradle.” 
We say positively to our knowledge of what 
this reform contemplates, that no such thing is 
desired or expected, or will be accepted. And 
we believe our personal acquaintance with a 
very large number of the leaders of the move- 
ment, warrants us in speaking with the au- 
thority of one who knows whereof she af- 
firms. 

The habits of the ostrich in the rearing of 
heir young by the male bird, are, without 


oubt, the best for the ostrich, as they were 


ven by divine wisdom, as were the habits 
* all other birds and animals, to teach after 
: 





| of that right, and the States have full power 


their kind. The Womans’ Rights movement | 
wages no war with any of God’s commands. 

God at the creation said, ‘‘Let us make man | 
in cur image, after our likeness: and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the face of the earth. 

“So God created man in his own image, in | 
the image of God created he him; male and | 
female created he them.” 

The movers and advocates of the Woman’s 
Rights Reform, only ask the carrying out of 
the principles of this great foundation char- | 
ter of the equal rights of the two sexes. | 

They only ask that God’s command to *thon- 
or thy father and thy mother,” as proclaimed 
from Sinai, be held binding in practice as in 
theory, without invidious distinctions, the 
same for thé son and the daughter. 

They only ask that our civil laws and gov- 
ernment shall be impartial, equally govern- 
ing and equally binding on the sexes, as are 
God’s laws and government. Only this and 
nothing more. 

Then will mothers, with their equal educa- 
tion, equal rights and equal responsibilities, 
finding themselves endowed with new powers 
of mind and greater firmness, become more 
self-poised and possess larger self-control. 
And elevated to their new estate in the fami- 
ly government, they will be better fitted than 
now to ‘‘rock the cradle’? and direct the un- 
formed mind of its occupant to higher aims 
and aspirations than to become unruly, un- 
kind, cruel, vicious and vindictive, and to 
rule, instead of honoring and obeying their 
mothers. 

Then will the people of this enlightened and 
free republic have returned to the first princi- 
ples of the Patriarchal days, when Moses, 
Miriam and Aaron led, and Deborah judged 
the children of Israel—when Huldah prophe- 
sied, Esther preserved her people and Abi- 
gail saved the possessions and the lives of 
their household, imperiled by the churlish 
conduct of her husband—all of which acts 
we read were approved by God. 

Marrua C. CaLianan. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


A NEW POLITICAL ELEMENT. 


Epitors Journat:—While traveling lately 
we heard two gentlemen in the next seat talk- 
ing politics. They agreed that both parties 
were exceedingly corrupt, that not even a sin- 
gle village was governed except by a ring 
which embezzled public funds. That men 
could not be trusted with handling public 
money. 

I interposed the question, whether it did not 
seem necessary that a new element be intro- 
duced into our political life? Whereupon 
they looked ‘“‘stupid,”’ “‘like as it were a beast 
before thee,”’ and said “I don’t know.” 

Ithaca, N. Y. SHAWANEBEKE. 








“SEX BIAS” AS SEEN IN THE U.S. CONSTI- 
TUTION. 





Wasuixerox, March 29. 

The following is a summary of the opin- 
ions read in the Supreme Court to-day: 

No. 182—Virginia L. Minor agt. Reese Hap- 
persett; in error to the Supreme Court of Miss- 
ouri.—The plaintiff in error instituted an ac- 
tion against Happersett, who was the Judge 
of an election, for denying her the right to 
vote. She based her right to vote upon the 
ground that as a citizen of the United States 
she had that right under the Constitution. 
Mr. Chief-Justice Waite delivered the opinion, 
holding first, that women are and always have 
been citizens of the United States as well as 
men; second, the Constitution of the United 
States does not attach the right of voting to 
the right of citizenship; third, nor does the 
Constitution of any of the States make the 
right to vote coextensive with citizenship; 
fourth, consequently, women are not entitled 
to vote by virtue of the Constitution of the 
United States, when the State laws do not 
give the right. Affirmed. 


No class can legislate justly for another 
class. Says Herbert Spencer in his study of 
Sociology: ‘It is impossible for any individ- 
ual, party, or sect to give just judgment upon 


the acts of an opposing side. ©. C. H. 
East Orange, N. J. 





TOLEDO WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The regular meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Toledo, Ohio, was held 
Wednesday afternoon at the room of the As- 
sociation, No. 9 Fort Industry Block. 

After the reading of the minutes of the 
preceding meeting, the subject of the elee- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year came un- 
der discussion—there having been no meet- 
ing at the time of the annual meeting on ac- 
count of the severe storm that day, and the 
election was appointed for the next meeting. 

Other business then being in order, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution was intro- 
duced by Miss Cannie Mott and unanimously 
adopted: 


Whereas, The Supreme Court of the United 
States has finally settled the question in the 
case of the suit of Mrs. Virginia L. Minor 
against the Registrar of Elections, in declin- 
ing to accept her vote offered in the Presiden- 
tial election of 1872, that the Constitution of 
the United States does not confer the right of 
suffrage and that, therefore, women are not 
defended by the Constitution in the exercise 


to exclude women from the same: therefore, 
Resolved, That it becomes the duty of Con- 
gress and of that half of the people who con- 





stitute the voters of the country, to introduce 


a Sixteenth Amendment, declaring it to be 


no crime to be a woman, and conferring upon 


women the full rights of citizenship, promi- 
nent among which is the right of suffrage. 


Upon the discussion and adoption of the 
above another resolution was proposed and 
unanimously adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 


| S 
| forwarded to our former fellow-townsman, 


Chief Justice Waite. 

Further time war occupied in the reading 
of the Constitution of the United States and 
the discussion of the same in connection with 
the above mentioned decision of the Supreme 
Court; after which the meeting adjourned to 
the first Wednesday in May.—Toledo, O., Sun- 
day Journal. 


--— a — 
A HOPEFUL PHENOMENON. 

When a new cause begins to attract the 
fashionable, and by consequence the superfi- 
cial, we may well believe that the masses 


| are joining the advance column and that vic- 


tory is at hand. Finding, in one of our West- 
ern cities, one of those women who inherently 
belong to the world, as President of a Woman 
Suffrage Society, we were cheered and took 
new courage. Soon success will be achieved 
for this cause; then the noble few must take 
the lead in some other great reform—attack- 
ing, resisting, suffering, until the many can 
again be brought forward. 

Ah, how true that the few are the saved— 
the few the heroic—the few the truly worthy! 
Who would not belong to this creme de la creme 
of the world? SuAWANEBEKE. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
POLITICAL PROCLIVITIES OBJECTIONABLE. 


Epirors JourNAL:—In issue April 3d, (af- 
ter certain considerations), ‘‘H. B. B.”’ puts 
this question: ‘‘Is is strange that our procliv- 
ities are with the Republican Party?” 

We answer, strange indeed, while that par- 
ty allows Expediency to stand for Justice, 
and with power, nearly absolute in its posses- 
sion for these many years, presumes to trifle 
with questions affecting the interest of so 
large a proportion of humanity. 

The present seems not a desirable time for 
airing such proclivities, were they admissible. 
The light thrown by recent “investigations” 
makes a sorry spectacle of the party of great 
moral ideas. We question the wisdom of call- 
ing public attention to proclivities for any po- 
litical party. The circulation of the JournaL 
is injuriously affected thereby, and the ques- 
tion of Suffrage for Women finds earnest ad- 
vocates outside, as well as inside of the Re- 
publican Party. Cc. F. C. 

Somerville, April 6, 1875. 

-_<—— 





WOMAN'S CONVERSATIONAL MEETING. 


At the Cambridge Woman’s Conversational 
Meeting, on Monday afternoon, there was a 
full attendance, and the ladies were very 
much interested in hearing Mrs. Pierce dis- 
course on ‘*Housekeeping”’ and relate her ex- 
perience in conducting a co-operative store 
and laundry. As Mrs. Pierce is about to 
leave for Europe a vote of thanks was offered 
for her efforts in conducting the meetings; and 
it was also decided that the meetings should 
be continued. A lady present read an account 
of a school for cooking, in Philadelphia, about 
sixty years ago, at which the daughters of the 
wealthy classes were instructed in the art, and 
which is presumed to be the reason of the ex- 
cellence in cooking in that city. Mrs. Pierce 
read a letter which she received from the au- 
thoress, Marion Harland, giving her method 
of housekeeping. She also spoke of the meth- 
ods of co-operation in Rochdale, England, and 
in London, and thought it was a duty that 
housekeepers owe to themselves and families 
to economize in their expenses by a judicious 
system of co-operation. 

All Cambridge women are invited to attend 
these meetings and participate in the discus- 
sions, at the Social Union Rooms, at 3.30 Pp. m., 
on Mondays.—Cambridge, (Mass.) Press. 

WOMEN IN RUSSIA. 

The family life of the Russian most distinct- 
ly reflects his character, his bent of mind, and 
the effect of the historical, political, and so- 
cial influences of the past and of the present, 
which have been instrumental in the forming 
of the same. 

The father or master of the household takes 
upon himself the smallest share of its duties; 
he presides over the arrangement of the 
whole, and goes in his own, or in the person 
of other members of his family, in search ot 
outdoor work. The greatest share of the 
household work, and the hardest, is thrown 
on the women, whose patient submission, in 
the presence of the comparative indolence of 
the men, remind one but too vividly of early 
Oriental customs. 

If the woman of the working class labor too 
much, that of the higher does too little. 
Among the former much of the work'by rights 
belonging to the men is laid on her shoulder; 
among the latter the men generally attend to 
many things which ought to form the exclu- 
sive business of their wives. A false and un- 
natural state of things is the result of this ir- 
regular and unfair distribution of duties—one 
is ill at ease and weary for want'of] suitable 
occupation. 

While the woman of the people appears op- 
pressed, that of the higher classes is,too much 
emancipated. She evidently attaches more 





importance to passing enjoyments, to recep-| SIP RI 
tions, visits, balls, &c., than to the duties | 


which ought to constitute the glory and hap- 
piness of womanhood. Brought up solely to 
shine in society, the Russian lady is distin- 
guished by remarkably smooth and amiable 
manners. Her society is therefore much 


sought after and courted. They are general- 


ly most kind-hearted, hospitable, and active | 


in the promotion of charitable deeds and in- 
stitutions. 


The Russian lady frequently discovers in- | 


tellectual faculties and a certain amount of 
sound sense, which put the same qualities, 
perceptible in the conversation and manners 
of their lords, decidedly into the shade, as the 
latter are rarely moving in that respect, on the 
same level with their spouses. 

Since Peter the Great the Russian woman’s 
lot has undergone a great change for the bet- 
ter, and she has been raised to a far more dig- 
nified position than she had held anterior to 
that monarch’s reign.— Wahl’s ‘The Land of 
the Czar.”’ 





LITTLE ANNIE. 





Aunt Justice said she did not know exact- 
ly what to do with her daughter. Should she 
educate herfor ateacher? The profession was 
crowded. She had a decided talent for draw- 
ing; but an artist’s education was expensive. 
There was the medical profession, which An- 
nie did notlike. Why not make hera lawyer, 
like her father? 

This question was too much for Uncle Anti- 
Suffragist to hear without protest; 
bluntly said, 

**Make a woman of her.”’ 

‘*And you ought to have seen the expres- 
sion of his face as he thus settled the question. 
This nettled Aunt Justice, and she replied: 

“*T shall make a free woman of her.”’ 

Then Auntie sat quietly, thinking over 
and over again that one sentence which she 
had so hastily uttered, how much it contain- 
ed, and how much doubt there was, and how 
the laws qualified the possibility. 

“Oh dear!’ she sighed, ‘thow can I leave 
her, when I must leave, to struggle with life 
for support, how can I leave her freest?” 

The best education for our little Annie is 
a grave question in our family, and before it 
is satisfactorily solved it bids fair to convert 
every one of us into suffragists. Bern. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


—<—-— 


RIGHTS OF WISCONSIN WOMEN. 


so he 





A law which has just gone into effect in 
Wisconsin provides that every woman of the 
age of twenty-one years and upward, residing 
in the district within which the duties of the 
office are to be performed, is declared to be 
eligible, and may be elected to the following 
school offices, viz.: The oftice of Director, 
Treasurer, and clerk of school districts; Di- 
rector and Secretary of town boards, under 
the township system of school government; 
member of a Board of Education in cities, and 
County Superintendent of schools. 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng See’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


Music Books for the People. 


Father Kemp’s Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 

Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 

Olde and Younge 





on ye receipt of ye retaile price. 
love ye Ancient tunes. 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 ets], DANIEL, [50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR’s FEAST, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
ets], Pronrc, [$1 00], HAYMAKERs, [$1.00], CULPRIT 
Fay, [$1.00], MusicAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 cts], WIN- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. May be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 
Winner’s Band of Four. $1.00. 
Musical Garland, Violin, Piano ace’m’t. $2.50 


Masical Flowers. Flute, a “ $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 
Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas, H. Ditson & Oo., 
- Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 





Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES. 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion: 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
INCREASES THE GENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for fall particulars. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E, 14th St., New York. 
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G. ABBOTT & CO., 


(Of the late Carpet House of Sweetser & Abbott,) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN 


CARPETS, 


Would respectfully invite attention to their NEW, 
LARGE, and CHOICE STOCK of 


Tapestry, 3-Ply, Extra Super 


AND LOW PRICED 





a 





MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c., 


Selected expressly for, Spring trade. Having taken 
advantage of the market, and bought at /ow prices 
direct from manufacturers, they are prepared to sell 
the same at Wholesale or Retail at 


PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION! 


The Mat Department is stocked with the largest 
and Jest assortment of Mats and Rugs ever offered 
in this market, presenting unusual opportunities to 
Wholesale as well as Retail buyers. 

On the Entrance floor may be found a full stock of 


YPAMAAAAAAA AAA dd bed dd 


Paper Hangings 
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G. ABBOTT & CO., 


New Washington, Oor. Friend 8t., 


NOS. 76, 78 & 82 FRIEND ST., 
BOSTON. 10—8t 


UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


| Vo ‘ hn P 
“A Family Favorite 


A 
SEWING 
MACHINE! 












Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without jirst ex- 
amining lt. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, and is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 


GOULD, Boston, offers the best 


J. JAY chance to agents. Scraps and Decal- 


comanie Pictures, and Novelties. 64-p. catalogue 
free. 14—4t 


Ladies, Look Out For Tramps ! 





To become a good shot, take away the fear of Fire- 
Arms, and have something good for Parlor Amuse- 
ment, practice with 






Rifle Air Pistol, 
ONLY $5.00. 


‘allaaa 


Shoots Darts or Slugs perfectly accurate. No noise, 
as the force is air alone. 

From the Commander-in-Chief of the U. 8. Army. 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE U.S. 
Sr. Lours, Mo., FEB, 22, 1875. 

.... It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite ac- 
curate in aim, and useful in preparing one for the 
more serious handling of the ordinary Rifle. As 
such, [have no hesitation in recommend ng it as the 
best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 

Yours truly, W. T. SHERMAN, Gen’l. 

Each pistol is put up ina neat box with 6 darts, 6 
targets, and 100 slugs, together with ramrod, shoul- 
der re-t and a combined claw and wrench. 

Price complete 35.00. Nickel-plated $6.00. Sent 
by express or by mail on receipt of price and 365 cts. 
for postage. POPE BROS., M’r’Rs, 45 Hien ST., 
BosTon. 14—10t 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 frattie Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO9., 
PROPRIETORS. 

GB Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 

-_eo— 


EAcu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
WoMAn's JOURNAL for sale. 

* 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

-_o— 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
she paper will be their receipt. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 


with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- | 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market | 


price is $60. 





THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS AT CON- 
CORD AND LEXINGTON. 


The services held at the Old North Church 
in this city on Sunday evening last, begin, we 
are told, a seven years’ series of Centennials. 
Not every one of these will be made conspicu- 
ous by public speech and wide announcement, 
but every one will deserve to be remembered 
with a devout uplifting of heart, and thankful- 
ness to the men who fought out the fight of 
faith, and to God who gave us, through them, 
the victory. 

The Woman-Suffragists do not refuse to 
take part in these general rejoicings. They 
are willing, by word and by presence, to say: 


‘My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal.” 


Nay, they are unwilling, by even a whisper 
of demand, to break the smoothness of the 
general contentment. And yet, they cannot 
but feel that their word, in these pwans of 
general rejoicing, is not simply yea and amen. 
If the liberty of our country stops where it is, 
it will degenerate into slavery. If our pro- 
gress stays at its present out-post, and says: 
‘‘No further,” our retrogression will begin 
with that very act, and our brief and brilliant 
culmination will look towards a fall as certain 
as those of Carthage and of Rome, and more 
pitiable because from an infinitely higher 
stand-point. 

The question of old-fashioned religionists 
used to be, ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have us to 
do?’ The politics of a Christian state may 
surely ask this question, and answer it in the 
only way possible viz.: by looking about, to 
see what is yet to be done. Can the men of 
to-day so look about them without seeing 
written everywhere this palpable fact: ‘‘We 
have not yet enfranchised our women.”’ Our 
laws to-day are such as to make the weak 
arms weaker, and the ignorant minds more 
ignorant. Our taxation ordinances allow the 
poorest part of the community no voice either 
as to what they shall pay the state, or as to 
what the state shall do for them. One half 
of the free born citizens of the state are held 
in a condition of perpetual minority, and care- 
fully educated down to that condition. When 
they appeal from these wrongs to the common 
standard of justice, they are mocked by Leg- 
islatures, disowned by fashion, let alone by 
culture. 

What remains yet to be done for freedom, 
oh men of America? For yourselves, llttle, 
in so far as law and ordinance are concerned. 
You have builded yourselves a stately house 
of comfort and of culture. You say to your 
soul: ‘Sleep on now, and take your ease; we 
have much goods laid up for many years.” 

But, for your women, everything remains to 
be done. And for your own sake, you must 
associate them with you in the care and goy- 
ernment of this beautiful home. For they are 
your mothers, your companions. What you 
make them, they inturnmake you. For your 
own sake, then, as much as for theirs, as mnch 
as for that of heavenly Justice, do not suffer 
society to be dwarfed in its mould. Do not 
divorce from your freedom the companions of 
your fire-side. And if you continue so to do, 
beware of the time foretold by the parable, in 
which a rude, unwelcome voice shall say to the 
prosperous and unrighteons nation: ‘Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee.” J. W. W 





WHERE WERE THE LIVING HEROES? 


The Centennial celebrations of Lexington 
and Concord brought the sons and daughters 
of Massachusetts from the four quarters of 
the globe, to share in that grand occasion. 

Most of them, no doubt, found all that they 
expected to find. 

There were the places sacred to the memo- 
ry of great deeds. There were the relics of 
the olden time. There was the minute man, in 
bronze, to stand beautiful forever, as an ex- 
ample of fidelity to principle, and of prompt 
discharge of duty, even at the cost of life it- 
self. There were the statues of Hancock and 
Adams, whose very names hold a spell which 
wins men to duty. There were the flags of 
many nations, by hundreds grouped in friend- 
ly folds, or flying free with the breeze. There 
was the gray stone shaft, to mark the spot 
where the enemy fell. There were martial mu- 
sic, and countless companies of soldiers march- 
ing in fine and friendly lines. There were 
speech and song and toast and dance; speech- 


dred years ago; speeches, whose wonderful 
word painting brought vividly in view the 
| midnight ride, the hurrying feet, the hot en- 
counter, the triumphant death, and the great 
heritage that is left. 
| But in neither the speeches spoken nor the 
songs sung, nor in all that great display, was 
| there anywhere the slightest allusion to the fact 
that Massachusetts and all the States now do 
to the women just the same identical wrong 
| which Great Britain did to men whose brave 
| resistance was that day celebrated. Nowhere 


by securing for the women the application of 
the principles, for the sake of which the rev- 
olutionary heroes died. They were not told 
| that, by a simple vote, they could secure for 
women, what a war of seven years made sure 
for themselves. 

There was not even a suggestion that more 
than half the people, the women, were not in 
possession of the blessings so dearly earned a 
| hundred years ago. 

To me, standing there, denied the same 
rights which the British denied to the Colo- 
nists, unable to forget it, remembering it all 
the more on that sacred spot, the great need 
of the hour seemed all unmet, and its crown- 
ing glory lost. 

The occasion which comes only once in a cen- 
tury, and which, by every sacred memory, 
should have summoned men far and near to 
carry out and settle on peaceful fields the strife 
begun in blood and war, has passed, All that 
was worthy and beautiful and true, and there 
was much that was so,is history now. But 
so too is the fact, that half the people are 
still taxed without representation and govern- 
ed without their consent,—and no one remem- 
bered to mention it. 


“Earth! render back from out thy breast, 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopyle.” 





L. 8S. 





ONLY HALF A CELEBRATION. 


At Lexington and Concord, last Monday, 
there were addresses by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, George William Curtis, Richard H. Dana, 
E. Rockwoed Hoar, Senator Boutwell, Gov- 
ernors Chamberlain of S. C., Ingersoll of Ct., 
Peck of Vt., and Dingley of Maine, Speaker 
Blaine, and other eminent men. But no wo- 
man was invited to speak. Poems were sung 
or recited by John G. Whittier, Julia Ward 
Howe, and Henry W. Longfellow. But look- 
ing over them all, we find hardly any men- 
tion of the part taken by the women in those 
stirring times, and absolutely no allusion to 
the legal and political subjugation of one-half 
of our citizens. Woman’s rights were as com- 
pletely ignored as though they did not exist. 
Indeed, with an unconscious naiveté which 
sounded like satire, Judge Hoar struck the 
key-note of the celebration, when he remark- 
ed, ‘Fellow citizens, the sovereign people of 
America are gentlemen. I expect absolute si- 
lence.’’ 

This “absolute silence” is all the more sad 
and significant when we remember that several 
of the names mentioned above, are persons 
eminently identified with the Woman Suf- 
frage movement. That they could have been 
content to take part in this celebration of the 
principle of self-government without one 
word of rebuke or of aspiration, is most dis- 
couraging,—we had almost said disgraceful. It 
is a new evidence that the worst obstacle 
with which Woman Suffrage has to contend, is 
not opposition, but a want of earnestness on 
the part of its friends. ‘If the salt have lost 
its savor, wherewith shall it be salted ?”’ 

In order to find an excuse, if possible, for not 
making a criticism which seems so hard and 
ungracious, we have looked carefully over the 
proceedings, but with small result. In the su- 
perb oration of Mr. Curtis, full of glorious en- 
thusiasm and eloquence, we find of allu- 
sion to women “‘only this and nothing more.” 

It is a Concord tradition that in those stern 
days, when the farmer tilled these fields at the 
risk of his life, Mary Shepard, a girl of fif- 
teen, was watching on one of the hills for the 
savages, while her brothers threshed in the 
barn. Suddenly the Indians appeared, slew 
the brothers and carried her away. In the 
night, while the savages slept, she untied a 
horse which they had stolen, slipped a saddle 
from under the head of one of her captors, 
mounted, fled, swam the Nashua River, and 
rode through the forest home. Mary Shepard 
was the true ancestor of the Concord matrons 
who share the fame of this day—of Mrs. James 
Barrett, of the Widow Brown, of Mrs. Amos 
Wood, and Hannah Burns, with the other 
faithful women whose self-command and ready 
wit and energy on this great morning show 
that the mothers of New England were like 
the fathers, and that equally in both, their 
children may reverence their own best virtues. 

In the last half of the oration, Mr. Curtis 
passes from narrative to moralizing. There 
are new factors in the problem, bringing new 
anxieties and new perils. He runs them over; 
ignorant immigration, accumulation of capital 
with attendant corruption, decay of local 
feeling, ignorant Suffrage at the South, a 
growing habit of appeal to the federal author- 
ity, a tendency toward military methods and 
centralization of governing power. But not 
one word of the oppression and degradation 
to which women are subjected, and which to- 
day menace the moral stability of society. In 
naming the evils of ignorant Suffrage by for- 





might earn the lasting gratitude of mankind | 


| es that told, with surpassing grace and beauty, | eigners and negroes, he does not suggest the 
of high courage, and great deeds done a hun- | only cure for them, which is the Suffrage of 


Woman's Journal. — 


| intelligent American women. What defec- 
| tive political arithmetic is this, which solemn- 


| ly reminds us that one-third of our voters are 


“immigrants, or children of immigrants,” and 


I 


forgets to remind us that the disfranchised 
half of the American two-thirds would neu- 
| tralize, if enfranchised, the entire foreign and 


| negro votes of the country ? 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Judge Hoar briefly alluded to the women, 
after dinner. He rose, and holding in his 
hand an old parchment, said: “I am going to 
read from a short paper a very few lines that 


| were those listening crowds told that thoy too tell a story to the American heart, more 


touching than anything to be drawn from an- 
cient history. Its beautiful simplicity of style 
should make it a classic. When in her ex- 
treme old age, the widow of Isaac Davis, who 
fell at North Bridge, was sick, and it was 
sought to obtain an account of her husband’s 
services on that day, her deposition was taken 
and she told this story, under oath. I will try 
to get through with it, but I never did yet 
without breaking down.” 

Hannah Leighton of Acton, testified: I am 
eighty-one years of age. Isaac Davis, who 
was killed in that fight on the 19th of April, 
1775, was my husband. I was then thirty 
years of age. We had children, the youngest 
about fifteen months old; they were all un- 
well when my husband left me in the morn- 
ing. Some of them had the canker-rash. 
When the militia organized, that early morn- 
ing, my husband pst no time in making ready 
to go and join his company. A considerable 
number came to the house and made cart- 
ridges there. The sun was from one to two 
hours high when they marched for Concord. 
My husband said but little that morning; he 
was simple, serious and thoughtful, and re- 
solved to do his duty. As he left the house 
to join his company, he turned round and 
seemed to have something to communicate, 
but he only said: ‘*Take good care of the 
children,’’ and was soon out of sight. In the 
afternoon, he was brought home, dead. He 
was placed in my bed-room till the funeral. 
His countenance was pleasant and seemed lit- 
tle altered. The bodies of Abner Hosmer, 
one of the company, and of John Hayward, one 
of the militia captains, killed in Lexington in 
the afternoon, were brought by friends to the 
house, where the funeral of the three was 
attended. Hannan Leicuron. 

Afterwards, the customary toast to ‘The 
Ladies,”’ was offered. It was responded to by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, who made some 
eulogistic remarks on the women of the revo- 
lution, but forgot to give their daughters cred- 
it for their anti-slavery work, or to express 
any hope of the success of their grand-daugh- 
ters in obtaining equal legal and political 
rights for themselves. 

In Lexington, Richard H. Dana addressed 
the ‘‘*men, women and children of Lexington,” 
but took no further note of the existence of 
any citizens but men. 

It is gratifying to note, in this connection, 
that the one man who did not forget to recog- 
nise the rights of American women, at the 
Lexington Centennial, was a colored man, 
Mr. J. B. Smitu. Nineteen young ladies of 
Arlington volunteered their services in the 
following letter. 

Artineton, April 16, 1875, 
Mr, J. B. Smith and Lexington Centennial Com- 
mittee: 

Dear Sirs: Fully impressed with the grand 
event of a Centennial Celebration at Lexing- 
ton on the 19th of April next, in honor of the 
memory of our fathers who struck the first 
blow to establish the liberty we now enjoy, 
and also of the great expense and magnitude 
of the undertaking to our sister town; we, the 
undersigned young ladies of Arlington do ten- 
der our services on that day, to assist at the 
table, or in any other respectable position 
where we can be of actual service, feeling 
that by so doing, we should not only celebrate 
with all the rest the glorious day, but at the 
same time perhaps illustrate and remind the 
present generations of two of the most impor- 
tant elements in the characters and success of 
our ancestors, and of the still greater need of 
their practice among the people of the present 
day, in this great nation of which they were 
the founders and we are the perpetuators,—we 
mean prudence and economy. 

Hattie Russell, Mary Schouler, 
Bertha Russell, Millie Bucknam, 
Grace Swan, Lizzie Newton, 
Lizzie Hardy, Nettie Boston, 
Fanny Fessenden, Minnie Brooks, 
Lilla Field, Lizzie Day, 
Alice Russell, Carrie Brown, 
Annie Cutter, Grace Whittemore, 
Lizzie Merrifield, Mollie Russell, 
Josie Richardson. 
REPLY OF MR. SMITH. 
Miss Schouler and other ladies of Arlington: 

For your kind offer to assist at the tables at 
Lexington, April 19, for myself I thank you, 
and for the sentiment that prompted the act I 
thank God. It will quicken the pulsation of 
the patriotic heart of the world, it will hasten 
the day when all persons will be born free and 
equal. With a hope that on the 1th of April, 
1975, the sun will rise on a happy, honest and 
peaceful nation, 

I am respectfully your humble servant, 

J. B. Smiru. 

When we add that we have searched some 
forty columns of printed matter to find these 
few meagre expressions, it will be seen how 
small a share women received of the thought 
and attention of the celebration. It would 
seem a small return to the women of Concord 
and Lexington, whose taxes next fall will be 
over $3000,—one-fifth of the whole sum voted 
by the men at the town-meetings from which 
these women were excluded. 

One of the most conspicuous features of 
this celebration, throughout, was the absence 
of women. Neither Mrs. Livermore, nor An- 
na Dickinson, nor any other representative 
American woman was invited to speak. The 
streets were crowded, but it was almost whol- 


ly with men. 
of men. The speakers were all men. The 
audiences were almost all men. Nine-tenths 
of the guests at the dinner-tables were men. | 
No doubt the inclemency of the weather, and | 
the semi-military character of the display had | 
much to do with this. But the fact remains, 
that it was a celebration of men, by men, for 
men, and not in any true or complete sense a 
celebration of the people. 
Whence arose this ominous exclusion of | 
women from a celebration so national in its | 
significance? Was it accidental, or typical of | 
Woman’s present subjection? Why is it that 
our leading public men, even those who have 
signalized themselves by speaking in Woman’s 
behalf at Suffrage Conventions and in Legisla- 
tive halls, and who have printed conclusive | 
arguments in support of her claims, are silent | 
on an occasion like this when ‘‘One blast up- 
on his bugle horn were worth a thousand 
men”? No wonder that the occasion seemed 
a little dreary, in spite of all the money and 
labor and zeal and eloquence expended! Let 
us hope that the next Centennial will be a cel- | 
ebration of equal human rights by the whole 
people, in which men and women will partici- 
pate, as fellow-citizens enjoying equai person- 
al and political rights under a true Republic. | 
H. B. B. 





THE MELROSE CONVENTION. 


The Convention in Melrose was a full and | 
complete success. 

The afternoon session was well-attended, | 
mostly by ladies, who gave earnest and sym- | 
‘pathetic attention to the arguments and ap- | 
peals from the platform. 

Mrs. Roprinson, President of the Associa- 
tion, opened the meeting by a short and per- 
tinent address. 

Rev. Mrs. Bruce followed, who, among 
other excellent things, said that she witnessed | 
the first voting by the women of England, and | 
stood for hours to watch the steady coming 
and going of women, who for the first time 
exercised the rights of electors. Nothing 
could have been more orderly or could have 
received more respectful attention from the 
great crowd, which had gathered to see how it 
would look to see a woman vote. , 

Lucy Stone, Witt1Am Lioyp GARRISON 
and the sisters Smiru were the other speakers 
of the afternoon. 

Each of these in their own special way con- 
tributed largely to the enlightenment and 
convincement of the audience. 

The sisters Smitu, in their quaint and ef- 
fective way, showed how really the town of 
Glastonbury and the State of Connecticut treat 
them exactly as George the Third and the 
British Parliament treated the colonists, whose 
heroic resistance had been celebrated by a 
grand Centennial at Concord and Lexington 
two days before, and that too, by the very 
people, who, in their treatment of all women 
in all the states, follow in the very footprints 
of the tyrants of a century ago. 

At the evening session the large, handsome 
town hall was crowded full, even to the gal- 
leries, with an audience who were there to 
listen, and who gave good heed to the words 
spoken. 

The Rev. Mr. Witson, Chairman of the 
Business Committee, read a capital letter from 
Mr. Joun Best, who represented that town 
in the Legislature this winter, and who voted 
for the enfranchisement of Woman. 

Hon. Sam. E. Sewatv was the first speaker 
of the evening. His acquaintance with the 
changes made for the better in the laws of 
the State as they concern women, gave es- 
pecial interest to his speech. 

Lucy Strong, who had to leave for the cars, 
followed in a brief but earnest speech, in which 
she implored the men and women present, by 
the memory of the historic dead, to demand 
for women the application of the principles 
for which those brave men died. 

Miss Eastman, in a clear and convincing 
argument, gave practical demonstration of the 
ability and womanliness of women who claim 
their rights. 

Mrs. LivERMORE, as usual carried her audi- 
ence with her. 

New names were added to the society, new 
subscribers obtained for the Woman’s Jour- | 
NAL, tracts sold, and still there was a large call, 
after the supply was out, for the valuable 
pamphlet of Witt1am I. Bowprrcn, on the 
‘*Taxation of women in Massachusetts.” 

Under the management of the efficient offi- 
cers of the society, Middlesex bids fair to be- 
come the banner county of the State. 

Its next meeting will be held at Concorp, 
where the men, at a late town meeting, after 
the manner of George III, taxed the disfran- 
chised women to whom they stoutly deny rep- 
resentation, thus compelling their subjects to 
help celebrate the triumph of a principle in 
the application of which women are not per- 
mitted toshare. The monument at Concord, 
which marks the spot where the English ty- 
rants fell, has two sides of its pedestal un- 
hewn. Some day they will be made smooth, 
and upon them will be inscribed the names of 
the men, who in Concord town meeting, tram- 
pled down the rights of the women of that 
town, in order to get money to help celebrate 
the memory of the men, who, a hundred years 
ago, resisted unto death a similar aggression. 














L. Ss. 


The processions were composed | WOMAN SUFFRAGE CENTENNIAL IN NEW 
YORK. 


The New York City Woman Suffrage So. 
ciety celebrated the Centennial of the battle 
of Lexington, by an interesting entertainment 
made up of addresses and recitations by prom- 
inent adherents to the cause of Woman Suf- 
frage, at the Union League Theater last Mon- 
day. The hall was well filled by an audi- 
ence composed almost exclusively of ladies, 
Among those on the platform were Clemence 
S. Lozier, M. D., the President of the Society ; 
Helen M. Cook, the Secretary; Mrs. and Dr, 
Halleck, Mrs. Josephine Mix, M. D., Mrs. Lil- 
lie Devereux Blake, Mrs. Henrietta Payne 
Westbrook, Mrs. Helen M. Slocum, and Mrs, 
J. E. Frobisher. The wings of the stage were 
draped with large American flags, which con- 
stituted the only decorations. 

Mrs. Lozrer opened the exercises with a brief 
address, in which she showed that the wrongs 
done to women to-day were analogous to those 


| perpetrated upon the people of the colonies 
| during the reign of George the Third. 


Mrs. 
Frobisher recited an original poem entitled 
‘*Lexington,’’ written expressly for the occa- 
sion, and one entitled ‘‘The Battle of Lexing- 
ton,’’ composed by Mr. G. W. Bungay. Mrs, 
Blake delivered an address recalling the oc- 
currences at Lexington, on April 19, 1775, and 
the noble conduct of the women on that day 


| and throughout the years of the Revolution, 


when, she said, it was a common occurrence to 
see a woman take the place of the father, hus- 
band or brother in tilling the land, in order 
that they might fight for the country’s free- 
dom. The American women of that era were 
worthy of comparison with the heroes of the 
Revolution, and yet their reward was a mock- 
ery of the freedom gained. 

Other addresses were made by Mrs. Henrt- 
eETTA Payne Westerook and Mrs. Heren 
M. Stocem. 

The following resolutions were read by Mrs, 
Cook, and adopted. 

Whereas, A century ago to-day, the long 
struggle of the Revolutionary War was begun, 
a struggle in which the menand women of the 
land bore an equal share of hardship, of sac- 
rifice, and of suffering; and 

Whereas, at the close of that contest the 
men secured only to themselves the liberty for 
which all had contended; therefore 

Resolved, That we, the descendents and rep- 
resentatives of the women thus defrauded, reit- 
erate to-day for ourselves the claims of the 
founders of this Republic, and demand that we, 
too, be relieved from the payment of taxes im- 
posed without our consent, and that we also be 
given that personal representation which alone 
secures freedom. 

Resolved, That we urge our claims, not by 
an unnatural resort to the cruel strife of war, 
but by an earnest appeal to the justice of the 
nation. 





THE WORLD MOVES. 


An evidence of the growing activity of wo- 
men in public affairs, which is by no means 
unusual, but which is as sure to culminate 
in Woman Suffrage as is the dawn to be fol- 
lowed by the day, may be found in the fact 
that the Boston daily papers of last Thursday, 
contain detailed reports of four large meetings 
of Massachusetts women. One in Melrose 
for Woman Suffrage, one in Lower Horticul- 
tural Hall to enlist women in the Philadelphia 
Centennial, one at the Columbus Avenue Uni- 
versalist church to promote Temperance, and 
one at the Meionaon in the cause of missions. 
In these four meetings several thousand wo- 
men took part. They were not shunned nor 
avoided by men. The first was addressed 
by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Hon. Samuel EF. 
Sewall, and others; the second, by Governor 
Gaston, Hon. Geo. B. Loring, Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams and Rey. Phillips Brooks, the 
third by Rey. Dr. Miner, and the fourth by 
at least half a dozen venerable doctors of 
divinity. Yet it is noticeable that at each of 
these meetings women were prominent, effec- 
tive participants; atthe first, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. 
Livermore, Rev. Mrs. Bruce, and Miss East 
man. At the second Mrs. Gillespie; at the 
third Mrs. Whittenmeyer; and at the fourth 
Mrs. Alvah Hovey, Mrs. J. M. S. Williams, 
Mrs. Bixby, Mrs. Bailey and Miss Stetson. 
When it is remembered that, previous to 1828, 
less than half a century ago, women were 
excluded by the public sentiment of Boston 
from attendance at literary or scientific lec- 
tures, the change implied by this spectacle is 
absolutely amazing. a. 2. 2 


A SCANDALOUS INJUSTICE. 


Mrs. Tilton is not to be allowed to testify. 








| In the N. Y. Assembly, April 10, the bill to 


permit a wife to testify for or against her hus- 
band in civil actions and criminal trials, was 
reported adversely by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and the report agreed to. A similar dis- 
position was made of Speaker McGuire’s bill 
allowing the wife to testify against her hus- 
band or in behalf of another person in cases 
of crim. con. It is probable no more efforts 
to alter the laws of evidence in any way that 
will affect the Beecher trial will be made in 
the Assembly. 


We firmly believe in the innocence of Mrs. 
Tilton and Mr. Beecher, but we desire 
the truth to be ascertained, whatever that 
truth may be. If they are guilty let it be 
shown conclusively; if innocent, let their in- 
nocence be made manifest. In the present 
state of the case, every person who can throw 
light upon the subject should be obliged to 
testify. No evidence would be so likely ta, 
settle the question as that of Mrs. Tilton. 1 
she and Mr. Beecher are concealing a guilt 
secret, the cross-examination would almos 
certainly bring it out. If not, her testimon: 
would clear up the mystery. We hope thi 
Mr. Beecher’s lawyers will ask that her ey 
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dence be taken by general consent of all par- | which formed the Association, might have sent 
ties. If Tilton, Moulton, & Co., object, the | delegates, and might now join the Association 
public will readily see their reason for doing | at any time, I suppose, by complying with 
80. the prescribed conditions. T. W. H. 

The refusal of the New York legislature to 
permit a wife to testify in a case where her 
character 1s assailed by her husband and | We note with sincere sorrow the death of 
where the ae has virtually terminated, Francis Donatpson of Cincinnati, which oc- 
is & mest conclusive proof of the need of | curred at Hopedale, O., on the 10thinst. His 
Woman Suffrage. If the legislators were in remains were interred in the family burial 
part elected by the votes of women, such an | ground at New Richmond, Clermont Co., O., 
outrage would be impossible. | on the 12th inst., at 4 o’clock, pr. ™. 

Frank Donatpson was the eldest son of 
| Cunistiax Dona.pson, one of the pillars of 


The following Memorial has been addressed | the Anti-Slavery cause in the West during the 
to the members of the Constitutional Conven- | eventful thirty yom that preceded the wae. 
tion by the Woman Suffrage Association of | He inherited the sturdy integrity and fidelity 
Sieseest. | of his brave Scotch ancestry, and was always 


The friends of the cause in that | : . 
State will please cut out this Memorial, attach | 2” earnest friend and advocate of equal rights 
or women. The scattered remnant of old 





IN MEMORIAM. 





H. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 


. sponding benefit. 





to it their own names, and as many more as 

they can, and then forward it to some mem- 

ber of the Constitutional Convention with a 

request to present it to that body. The Con- 

vention meets May 3d. 

To the Honorable Members Elect of the Constitu- 
tional Convention : 

Under the present Constitution of Missouri, 
women are denied the right of Suffrage. This 
denial injuriously affects them in the various re- 
lations of life, and is, as we believe, a violation 
of the principles of American Liberty, and of 
the laws of equity which should be recognized 
by every Christian nation. You are about to 
frame a new Constitution,and in this important 
work we pray that this wrong may be duly con- 
sidered. We feel justified in making this re- 
quest from the fact that you, as members of the 
Convention, are not the representatives of any 
particular nationality, class, or sex, and can- 
not be partisan in the narrow sense of the 
term, but are called by the whole people to 
frame a fundamental law for all—not a part. 
Constitutions are made not for to-day alone, 
but always look to the future, and should be 
sufficiently broad to guarantee toall who bear 
the burdens of the government a share in its 
benefits. You will recognize in this Consti- 
tution the power to tax and to impose taxes, 
irrespective of sex. The exercise of this pow- 
er brings a burden; there should be a corre- 
This benefit in all repub- 
lican governments is the right of representa- 
tion. This right should be as broad as the 
power to tax, otherwise a Constitution be- 
comes a mere instrument of injustice, and not 
the safeguard of the liberties of the people. 

“That he has imposed taxes without our 
consent,”’ was the grievance which, more than 
any other, moved the men of the Revolution 
to throw off their allegiance to George the 
Third; yet we find the men of to-day impos- 
ing the very burdens which were so stoutly 
resisted a hundred years since. 

This injustice is manifestly great, but, in 
our opinion, it is not the greatest of the evils 
inflicted by the disfranchisement of women. 
The legislation which restricts the expression 
of opinion; which deprives the individual of 
a voice in the laws by which he is governed; 
which takes from a mother any portion of her 
influence in the control and education of her 
children; in a word, the legislation which de- 
grades any class of citizens, by limiting their 
power as moral agents, is more oppressive 
than that which affects the mere disposition of 
property. To do injustice to another in that 
which pertains to his material possessions— 
his goods and chattels—is to commit a trespass 
which may be forgiven; but what can atone 
for sins against the individual in that which 
relates to the higher being—that which affects 
his immortal destiny? Laws which result in 
binding the conscience, subjugating the will, 
and lessening the self-respect, constitute the 
greatest measure of oppression that can be in- 
flicted upon thinking, responsible beings. Of 
such laws we complain. The progress which 
has been made in the last fe'w years in extend- 
ing the rights of citizens, indicates the direc- 
tion in which our civilization is tending. To 
act in accordance with this tendency will be 
to meet the approval of coming generations, 
for it must be apparent to all, that in this gov- 
ernment, instituted for the people, no class 
distinctions are to be permitted; but that the 
ballot, the symboi of self-government, is to 
become the common pasy of all. May we 
not hope, then, that in the proposed Constitu- 
tion, as regards the right of Suffrage, no dis- 
tinction may be made on account of sex? 

Respectfully, Resecca N. Hazarp, 

Mrs. Geo. H. Rea, 
Mrs. J. B. Henperson, 
Rose TitTMan, 
Mrs. Geo. D. Hatt, 
In behalf of the Woman Suffrage Association 
of Missouri. 


MRS. CAMPBELL IN IOWA. 


Epirors Journat.—The following isa copy 
of a resolution unanimously passed by a ris- 
ing vote of the Monroe County Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Albia, at its first regular 
meeting at the Christian Church in that city 
on Thursday evening the 8th inst. 

Resolved, That this Association tenders its 
most grateful and earnest thanks to Mrs. 
MarGaret W. Camppece for the very able 
and effective manner in which she has pre- 
sented the cause of Woman Suffrage on the 
two occasions on which she has met the peo- 
ple of Albia; and we respectfully and most 
cordially invite her to visit us again, and as- 
Sist us in carrying forward the noble work she 
has so impressively organized in this commu- 
nity. C. C. Cone, 

‘ Chairman Ex, Com. 

Albia, Iowa, April, 1875. 








THE “INTERCOLLEGIATE.” 


The correspondent from Vassar College 
(M. L. S.) in the last Woman’s Journat is 
mistaken in regarding funds given to the In- 
tercollegiate Literary Association as given for 
the exclusive benefit of either sex. Several 
of the colleges composing the Association ad- 
mit women on equal terms—as Cornell, Syra- 
cuse and Wesleyan—nor is there anything in 
the Constitution excluding from membership 
& separate college for women. As a matter 
of fact, Vassar was invited to the Convention 


| 





abolitionists who still survive, will cherish a 
glad and proud remembrance of the consistent 
services rendered to freedom, in the times 
that tried men’s souls, by that noble family 
circle, now so largely passed away, of which 
our deceased friend was a worthy and charac- 
teristic member. The picture of a beautiful 
and hospitable home, which sheltered the fugi- 
tive slave, and welcomed the advocates of 
every true reform, will forever linger in our 
memory. H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Chinese laundrymen of St. Louis, have 
formed a Union to protect themselves. 


Nine lady graduates of the New York free 
medical college for women took their degrees, 
on April the 18th inst. 

The First Parish (Unitarian) of Petersham 
Mass., has voted to confer on the female mem- 
bers the right to vote in parish matters. 

A law which makes women eligible to sey- 
eral responsible offices in connection with the 
public schools has gone into operation in Wis- 
consin, 

The women in the United States Treasury 
department, at Washington, have to pay for 
every counterfeit note they overlook in count- 
ing money sent them for redemption. 

Col. T. W. Higginson was invited to give 
the address at the Music Hall Centennial, 
April 19th; but was obliged to decline. It 
was finally given by Rey. J. M. Manning, 
dD. D. 

The fourth annual Convention of the Wo- 
man’s Baptist Missionary Society opened in 
the Meionian yesterday morning before a 
large assembly, Mrs. Gardner Colby occupy- 
ing the chair. 

In January, 1875, there were in three State 
Prisons 133 women and 3,131 men, besides 10 
women and 91 men in the Asylum for the 
criminalinsane. But we are coolly told “Bad 
women would vote.”’ 

We have not observed that the result of the 
spelling match between the High School girls 
of Boston and students from Harvard has been 
used to illustrate the intellectual superiority 
of men over women. 

The English Woman’s Education Union is 
endeavoring to establish several schools for 
the higher education of women in Great Bri- 
tain. There is a pitiful lack in that country 
of institutions for the training of women for 
teaching. 

Senator Gatchell, when he met defeat, des- 
perately fighting the Woman’s Prison in the 
Senate, got mad, and ‘‘said things.” He 
should not let his angry passions rise. Some 
one must be defeated; why not he as well as 
others ?—Boston News. 

Queen Victoria and the ex-Empress Eugenie 
have recently made an interchange of gifts. 
The Queen sent the latter a copy of Martin's 
“Life of the Prince Consort,’’ and received 
in return a finely bound copy of Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold’s ‘‘Life of Napoleon III.” 

Three women have filed a suit, asking $100, 
000 for the land occupied by Edinburg, Ind., 
alleging that they are the heirs of a man who 
owned the property when he died, in 1847. 
They are very moderate in their demands; 
Edinburg is quite an important country town. 

It is not known whether it is in anticipation 
of his acquittal or of his conviction, that Theo- 
dore Tilton is making lecture engagements. 
It seems that it might serve his purpose better 
to be admired as # great conspirator, than de- 
spised for what he claims to be.—St. Louis 
Globe. 

The annual distribution of prizes to the 
students of the Female School of Art by the 
Earl of Aberdeen took place on the 27th ult., 
in the theatre of the Museum of Geology, 
Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. There 
was a large attendance of the students and 
their friends. 

The opponents of Sir Thomas Chambers’ 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s bill, claim that it 
would disestablish thousands of aunts in order 
that a handful of women might marry their 
deceased sisters’ husbands. Here,where there 
is no law forbidding such marriages, the aunts 
do not suffer. Woman Suffrage is our Amer- 
ican bugbear. 

The thirty-third regular public meeting of 
the Young Men’s Woman Suffrage League 
was held last week in Cooper Institute, Room 





No. 24. An address was delivered by Wil- 
liam Hanson on the ‘Political and Social 


Equality of the Sexes,” which was followed | 


by a general discussion of the question by 
those present. 
The Woman’s Medical College of Philadel- 


phia announces that two vacant scholarships | 


await applications. These scholarships were 
endowed by the late Mrs. Dodd and Mrs. Ann 
Preston. The applicant must have a good 
moral character, intelligence, and an educa- 
tion to fit her for a medical course; she must 
be, also, above the age of eighteen and less 
than thirty. 


In turning over bound volumes of the At- 
lantic, we count over sixty names of women 
contributors. Some of them great names in 
literature. When the late dinner at Parker's 
was given to the ‘principal contributors,” 
among the list of guests we notice only the 
names of gentlemen, and some of these are 
but lesser lights. So principal here, as else- 
where, means male, 


‘‘As surely as the conflict with slavery has 
been found to be irrepressible, so surely will 
it be found to be impossible to suppress the 
conflict for the rights of women until they 
shall be securely placed where the Creator in- 
tended them to stand, on an entire equality 
with men in their domestic, social, legal, and 
political relations.’’—Rev. Samuel J. May in 
**Recollections of the Anti-slavery Conflict,” 


Everybody remembers the ancient Ameri- 
can of African descent who sat under a table 
in his cabin while the rain poured in torrents 
through the rotten roof. He did not repair 
his roof then because it rained, and when it 
was dry weather the roof did not leak. Just 
so with Woman Suffrage. When the country 
prospers no change is needed. When it suf- 
fers there is no time to make a change. 


Petitions to boards of seleetmen, and boards 
of aldermen, asking that no licenses be grant- 
ed, are now in order in Massachusetts. After 
the first of June, petitioners to the governor, 
asking him, by virtue of the control given him 
of the local police, to enforce the law, will be 
numerous. If they hadn’t given you that pow- 
er, Mr. Gaston, you couldn’t have been held 
responsible, but as they did, you can’t dodge 
it! 

Gen, Spinner says: ‘I have but three chil- 
dren to provide for. Having always believed 
that $10,000 left to a child is as well if not bet- 
ter than a much larger sum, I have, there- 
fore, never desired to be rich, or to leave to 
my heirs more than that amount of money. 
Unless again overtaken by misfortune through 
the misconduct of others, Iam now able to do 
that. This, with an honest reputation, will 
be a legacy that should satisfy my children.” 


The refusal of James Russell Lowell to let 
his Centennial poem be printed in the news- 
paper reports of the Lexington celebration, in 
order that he may receive pay for its subse- 
quent appearance in a Monthly Magazine, 
strikes us as decidedly shabby. Mr. Lowell 
reminds us of the celebrated John Gilpin 


“For though on glory he was bent 
He had a frugal mind.” 


In this connection we venture to remark that 
Mr. Lowell does not approve of Woman Suf- 
frage. 


The Boston Board of Aldermen have voted 
to expend thirty thousand dollars upon a Cen- 
tennial celebration of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, on the 17th of June, in Charlestown. In 
behalf of the tax paying women of Boston, 
we object to this extravagant and needless ex- 
penditure. ‘Games for the people’’ are no 
part of legitimate governmental expenditure. 
Towns and municipalities should be deprived 
of the power to incur debt, or to spend public 
money for unnecessary purposes. 


The Universalist congregation in Hallowell, 
Me., had a very enjoyable time on Easter Sun- 
day. The altar of thechurch and arch above 
were very beautifully decorated with flowers 
and festoons. The sermon by the pastor, 
Rev. Miss Haynes, was most appropriate and 
impressive, after which a communion season 
was enjoyed at the table of our Lord, which 
was participated in by quite a large number 
with great spiritual satisfaction. The occa- 
sion was a real feast to all present.— Gospel 
Banner. 

“The question of the authorship of the 
Saxe Holm Stories has at last been settled. 
It is said that Saxe Holm is a lady, accom- 
plished, unmarried, and on the sunny side of 
‘forty years.’ Her name is quaint and 
Quaker-like—Ruth Ellis—and her home is a 
small village in Central New York.” 

This is probably a re-appearance of Mrs. 
Burleigh’s claimant, first mentioned, we be- 
lieve, in these columns, It does not appear, 
however, that Messrs. Scribner & Co. have 
ever drawn any checks in favor of Ruth Ellis; 
and the mystery will probably remain until 
cleared up by them. 


The Woman question, the Atheneum tells us, 
is forcing its way into the scientific world. 


The statistical section of the British Associa- | 


tion is under the influence of Woman’s Rights 
advocates, and admits women as visitors; the 
Ethnological Society, which ceased to invite 
ladies to its meetings when it fused into the 
Anthropological Institute, is now about to 
admit them, not only as visitors, but as mem- 
bers. One result, says the Atheneum, is that 
the seats of the Fellows are found to be too 


| close together, and the construction of larger 
} . : 
' audience rooms is suggested. 


The author of the ‘‘Young Folks’ History 
, of the United States” has received the follow- 
| ing note from a little boy of eight, the son of 
| a college professor: 
— March 26, 1875. 
Dear Cor. H.—I like your History of the 
United States about as well as the Odyssey. 
I have read quite a lot in it. I am withina 
little more than one chapter of the end. I 
liked the Revolution very much when I came 
to it, but the Civil War beats it entirely. I 
think it grows more and more interesting to- 
wards the end. My nurse and I are trying to 
translate it into German, only we have not 
got off the first page. So good-bye, from 
yours truly, CuarLes —. 


The second lecture by Miss Greaceanna 
Lewis of Philadelphia, on “‘Birds” was given 
last Thursday to an intelligent and interested 
audience. In her enthusiasm the lecturer for- 
got to use her notes, which added greatly to 
| the charm of the lecture. Miss Lewis is thor- 
oughly mistress of her subject. Her third 
and last lecture of the course, on “the Ani- 
mal Kingdom,”’ will be given next Thursday 
at 3.30 Pp. M., at the rooms of the New England 
Women’s Club, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
We hope many of our readers will be present. 
All who are interested in Natural Science 
should attend. 


The vote in the House of Commons yester- 
day shows that the cause of Woman Suffrage 
| has been pushed a great deal more effectively, 
if also a great deal less noisily in England 
than by our own Anthonys and Dickinsons. 
On this side of the water, indeed, the attempt 
to procure legislation has been given over, and 
the latest attempt has been to secure Woman 
Suffrage by a judicial juggling with the terms 
of a law notoriously enacted with no purpose 
to confer Woman Suffrage. The vote in fa- 
vor of the bill in the House of Commons must 
have surprised and encouraged its advocates, 

articularly the vote of Mr. Disraeli, though 
t is to be noted that the bill does not go the 
whole length of Woman Suffrage, but only of 
Suffrage for unmarried and presumably self- 
supporting women.—NV. Y. World. 





The Columbus (Ga.) Times has this item: 
“Mrs. Thomas Moore, of Mountain Hill, Har- 
ris County, Ga., aged seventy-five years, last 
year made with her own hands one bale of 
cotton. She plowed the land well, hoed the 
cotton, and picked it. She brought it to mar- 
ket yesterday and spent the money for which 
she sold it, in the purchase of such goods as 
she needed.’’ After reading this paragraph 
the Augusta Constitutionalist says: ‘‘Mrs. Moore 
is a better man than thousands of youngsters 
in Georgia, who curse lazy negroes, and would 
not plow an acre of land or make a bale of 
cotton if the land and material for so doing 
were furnished gratis.” 





King Kalakaua was so well pleased with 
his reception in this country that he promises 
| to make us another visit, and to be a guest at 
the Philadelphia Centennial. We suspect 
that none of the large cities of the country 
will repeat the rather expensive and not very 
satisfactory experiment of giving him a 
‘‘grand public reception.”—Boston Globe. 

In behalf of the women of America we de- 
mand that no public reception be ever again 
| given to this licentious, intemperate, half-civ- 
ilized man, whose only passport to American 
recognition is his regal title. Here in Boston 
he visited liquor saloons and brothels while 
the guest of the city, and the property of wo- 
men was taxed to foot the bills. 


Henry H. Faxon of Quincy, last August, 
offered $2700 in prizes of from $100 to $1000 
each to the several religious societies in the 
town which should aid the most in the tem- 
perance work, and they have just been award- 
ed, the Methodist society of West Quincy tak- 
ing the first prize of $1000, and the Methodist 
and Baptist societies of Wollaston, the sec- 
ond and third, $600 and $500, respectively. 

It is strange that zealous Temperance men 
like Mr. Faxon do not see that Woman Suf- 
frage is the only agency by which Temper- 
ance legislation can be maintained and en- 
forced. If they did, they would ‘‘put their 
money where it will do the most good” in 
promoting the enfranchisement of women, 


Mr. Faweett’s bill to enable unmarried wo- 
men to vote at elections was debated in the 
British House of Commons onthe 7th. In op- 
position to the measure, Mr. Smollett said 
the agitation emanated from turbulent wo- 
men in America. The bill, if passed, would 
enfranchise women who gained their liveli- 
hood by immorality. The House, upon a di- 
vision, refused to order the bill to its second 
reading, by a vote of 152to 187. Mr. Disraeli 
voted for the bill. 

Possibly the clique in Parliament, who base- 
ly, by stealth, secured the passage of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act, fear, that if its victims 
were allowed a vote, they would have to 
abandon their pet scheme for legalizing immo- 
rality and rendering it innocuous. 





Oh! that mine enemy would write a book! 
Mr. Goldwin Smith once said: 

“The prime movers of Revolution are not 
the fanatics of Progress, but the blind and 
intemperate opposers of progress; men who 
strive to recall the irrevocable past, with no 
| sense of the inevitable future, who chafe to 
| fury, by damning up its course, the stream 
| that would otherwise flow on tranquilly with- 
in its banks.” 

Mr. Smith places himself, by his later ut- 
| terances, among these blind and intemperate 
| opposers of progress. With a ‘‘sex bias” which 
| he cannot conceal, and which we deem ita 
| 
| 
i 





duty to expose, he would remand women to 
the unwholesome domain of the irrevocable 
past, and permit this bright inevitable future 
only to men. 


— 


Several days ago the Superintendent of a 
Southern cemetery, who has filled the vacant 
place for nearly ten years, intimated that he 
had determined to take unto himself a wife, 
the daughter of his predecessor, whereupon he 
had his choice given him between resigning 
his position as Superintendent or forsaking 
his lady-love. ‘‘For,’’ said the irate gentle- 
man who had turned out the patriotic father 
of the young lady years before, ‘the man 
whose daughter you propose marrying is my 
bitterest enemy, and nothing which belongs 
to him shall ever receive one crumb of my 
patronage; therefore, as the husband of tut 
woman, I shall no longer require your serv- 
ices."*—Cincinnati Gazette, 

It is a little hard that women, who are not 
themselves allowed to vote, are to be held re- 
sponsible for the sins of their ancestors. 

In the year 1639, Captain Keayne, a Boston 
shopkeeper, was charged with taking in some 
cases above sixpence in the shilling profit; in 
some above eight pence, and in others, two 
He was convicted, fined and censur- 
ed by the court. But this was not all of Cap- 
tain Keayne’s punishment; he had to undergo 
a church maulingin addition, and some of the 
church members were for excommunicating 
him.—Cambridge Chronicle. 

In the year 1875, Mr. Simmons, a Boston 
mechanic, admits that he bought 800 pounds 
of sash weights at 13-4 cents per lb, and 
charged them to the State at 3 1-2 cents. He 
says in hisown defense that ‘the did the same 
as other men in the trade are in the habit of 
doing.” The question is, shall Mr. Simmons 
and his friends suffer political excommunica- 
tion? 


for one. 


At Aylmer, Canada, a few weeks ago, an act 
was performed by a girl seventeen years old, 
which was as heroic as its result was mourn- 
ful. Her little brother, who was left in her 
care during the absence of their mother, fell 
through the ice into a deep creek, near the 
shore of which he was playing. She plunged 
in after him, and getting him to the surface, 
thrust him by main strength into a position 
of safety, although by so doing she knew that 
she was losing her own only chance of escape. 
When his hands had grasped something on the 
bank by which he could draw himself out, she 
calmly bade him brace his feet against her 
and clamber up. The frightened boy did so, 
and the pressure thus brought to bear upon 
his sister pushed her beneath the ice, where 
her body was afterwards found. 


The Senate was entertained with a very 
neat address recently, from a lady named 
Mrs. Packard, who urged the propriety of 
providing for an investigation by a jury in ev- 
ery case in which it is sought to commit any 
one to an asylum for the insane. Her own 
sufferings had drawn Mrs. Packard’s attention 
to the matter. The wife of a Presbyterian 
minister, she had changed her religious views, 
and for this change had been committed to an 
asylum in Illinois. She was perfectly sane 
all the time, she thought, and a jury had de- 
clared her sane. She said that she had urged 
the passage of such a law as she to-day advo- 
cated, in several States, and in seven of them 
her efforts had been crowned with success. 
She was heard with much deference and at- 
tention, and made a very handsome speech, 











BUSINESS NOTICES, 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson's Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 


All Quiet. 
We hear it almost daily said, 
In different places where we call, 
“All’s quiet in the marts of trade,” 
And has been ever since last fal'. 
One “cause” why trade is so depressed 
Is, business has been “overdone,” 
That’s why so many are distressed, 
_ This truth is felt by every one. 
Let each one who the reason knows, 
Its lessons to the Boys repeat, 
And “Clothe” them at GEORGE A, FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Stross, 7 
Highly Finished, and of a quality seldom met 
with is the “Corticelli’? Spool Silk and Buttonhole 
Twist. For hand or machine sewing they have no 
rival, and are preferred to other kinds. 17—1t 


A fine assortment of Children’s Carriages will 
be found at the warerooms of 8. H. Kimball, 57 
Washington, corner of Hanover Street, or at their 
manufactory, 25 Union Street, Boston. 17—1t 





Special Notice to our Customers.— Floor 
Oil Cloths at great bargains, in wide sheets of 12 to 
18 feet. : 

Fifty-eight rolls just received at half price, on ac- 
count of slight imperfections in priuting. 

These goods are strictly high grade, first-class, and 
of the best production. They comprise scroll, Tile 
and Marquetry designs in the highest style of the art, 
and are the cheapest Oil Cloths ever offered in this 
market. NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 85 Hanover 
St., (opposite American House), Boston, Mass. 





From Auction —We have mor received 1000 
Hearth Rugs in Axminster, Velvet, Tapestry and 
Brussels, at half value. NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 85 Hanover St., (opposite American House), 
Boston, Mass. 





Tapestry Carpets.— Don't pay the high prices. 
Look at the new stock of the NEW ENGLAND CAR- 
PET Co., 85 Hanover St., gy American House. 

Carpets.—We have this day received 285 rolls 
Two-Ply Carpetings, subject to manufacturers’ 
slight imperfections in weaving—75 cents goods— 
which we shall sell for 50 cents per yard. 

These carpets are handsome, modern styles, fine 
colors, comprising large and small saree. 

The imperfections do not materially affect the ap- 
pearance or durability of the goods. 

They are believed to be the cheapest goods ever 
offered in this market. NEW ENGLAND CARPET 
Co., 85 Hanover St., (opposite American House), 
Boston, Mass. 


_—_—_—__ 

Carpets.—We have just received 100 rolls Low- 
ell Extra Supertines at retail for $1.00 per yard. 
Also 100 rolls Philadelphia Superfines at 75 cents. 
Also 100 rolls Philadelphia Two-Plies at 50 cents. 
These are all fine goods of pure stock, finest oneng 
and new designs. NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 
Hanover St., (opposite American House), Boston, 
Mass. 16—2t 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
WHAT WOULD'ST THOU DO? 


BY VANE, 


What would’st thou do, love, if our lives, so mingled, 
Should fall apatt, like separated streams 
That some green hill divides, when each has singled 
Its lonely course, through shade or golden gleams? 
Would’st thou, like some large river, move unheed- 
ing 
The little stream, whose life had blent with thine; 
Thy stronger life its stronger current feeding, 
From hidden hill-course, sweet with flower and 
vine? 
Would’st thou not miss a face upturned and plead- 
ing, 
Changing with every change that passed o’er thine? 
Not miss a heart thy constant comfort needing, 
To whom thy frown was pain, thy smile like sum- 
mer wine? 
If all were passed away, would’st thou not still some- 
times, 
Miss e’en the wooing of these foolish rhymes? 





A WOMAN’S ANSWERTO A MAN’S QUESTION. 


Do you know you have asked for the costliest thing 
Ever made by the hand above— 

A woman's heart and a woman’s life, 
And a woman's wonderful love? 





Do you know you have asked for this priceless thing, 
Asa child might ask for a toy, 

Demanding what others have died to win, 
With the reckless dash of a boy? 

You have written my lesson of duty out, 
Man-like have you questioned me— 

Now stand at the bar of my woman’s soul, 
Until I shall question thee. 

You require your mutton shall always be hot, 
Your socks and your shirt be whole; 

I require your heart to be true as God’s stars, 
And pure as his heaven your soul. 

You require a cook for your mutton and beef, 
I require a far greater thing; 

A seamstress you're wanting for socks and for shirts, 
I look for a man and a king. 

A king for the beautiful realm called home, 
And a man that the maker, God, 

Shall look upon as he did on the first 
And say “It is very good.” 

lam fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft young cheek one day— 

Will you love me then, ’mid the falling leaves, 
As you did ‘mid the bloom of May? 

Is your heart an Ocean, so strong and deep 
I may launch my all on its tide? 

A loving woman finds heaven or hell, 
On the day she is made a bride. 

I require all things that are grand and true, 
All things that a man should be; 

If you give this all, I would stake my life 
To be all you demand of me. 

If you cannot be this—a laundress and cook 
You can hire, with little to pay; 

But a woman’s heart and a woman's life, 
Are not to be won that way. 

_<--- — 


SCHUBERT AND CHOPIN. 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 





SCHUBERT. 

At the open window I lean; 

Flowers in the garden without, 

Faint in the heat and the drought— 
What does the music mean? 

For here, from the cold keys within, 

Is a tempest of melody drawn; 

Doubts, passionate questions, the dawn 
Of high hope, and a triumph to win. 
While out in the garden, blood-red 

The poppy droops, faint in the heat 

Of the noon; and the sea-wind, so sweet, 
Caresses its delicate head. 

And still the strong music goes on, 

With its storming of beautiful hights, 

With its sorrows that Heaven requites, 
And the victory fought for is won. 

High with thy gifts didst thou reach, 
Schubert, whose genius superb, 
Nothing could chill or could curb; 

Thou liftest the heart with thy speech! 

CHorliy. 

Cali is the close of the day, 

All things are quiet and blest; 

Low in the darkening west, 

The young moon sinks slowly away. 

Without in the twilight I dream, 

Within it is cheerful and bright, 

With faces that bloom in the light, 
And the cold keys that silently gleam. 
Then a magical touch draws near, 

And a voice, like a call of delight, 

Cleaves the calm of the beautiful night, 
And I turn from my musing to hear, 

Lo! the movement too wondrous to name! 
Agitation and rapture, the press 
As of myriad waves, that caress 

And break into vanishing flame. 

Ah! but the exquisite strain, 

Sinking to pathos so sweet! 

Is life then a lie and a cheat? 

Hark to the hopeless refrain! 

Comes a shock, like the voice of a soul 
Lost to good, to all beauty and joy, 
Led alone by the powers that destroy, 

And fighting with friends for control. 

Drops a chord like the grave’s first clod— 
Then again toss the waves of caprice,— 
Wild, delicate, sweet, with no peace, 

No health, and no yielding to God. 

O, Siren, that charmest the air, 

With this potent and passionate spell, 
Sad as songs of the angels that fell, 

Thou leadest alone to despair! 

What troubles the night? It grows chill— 
Let the weird, wild music be; 

Fronts us the infinite sea, 
And nature is holy and still. 
cnet dliesaenieeatmemnanesmae 

SPEAK NAE ILL. 

Other people have their faults, 

And so have ye as well; 

But all ye chance to see or hear 
Ye have no right to tell. 

If ye canna speak 0’ good, 

Take care, and see, and feel; 
Earth has all too much 0’ woe, 

And not enough of weal. 








KATY. 


service counts here—that we felt as if we 
owned Katy; and we did, if ownership comes 
by right of discovery. 

It was as if she had been left on our door- 
step, like any other foundling, and we had 
taken her in, cared for her, and loved and 
trusted her for six long faithful years; living 
in the hope, as I used to tell mother, that the 
bond might ‘‘continue the same unto my life’s 
end, Amen,” like the pious desire in the cat- 
echism. 

She came to our door one dark, wet night 
in March, half sick, utterly hopeless, asking 
for work. She had been in the country but 
a few weeks; came with her mother to spy 
out the land, and get things ‘‘sittled like” be- 
fore sending for the remainder of the family. 

‘“Siven childer, miss, an’ no father to one 
o’ thim,” she said. 

They had exhausted their small stock of 
money, and not being able to replenish by 
picking up gold on the highway, as they ex- 
pected to do, Mrs. Brice was forced to white- 
wash and do general charring. aud Katy came 
to us—a chance blessing. 

I shall never forget her pathetic tone, when 
she said, ‘I work stronger than I look, miss.” 

It was bright and warm in the hall, making 
the outside darkness blacker by the contrast, 
and I hadn’t the heart to say no. 

Mother insisted it was the soft eyes and 
sweet voice that won me, more than any prom- 
ise held out by Katy’s self-commendations. 
And it may be, for she was neat and pretty in 
her seventeen-year-old freshness. Besides, 
we wanted just such a trim little maid. And 
I was justified; for she prospered in the bright- 
ness of our quiet life, and repaid a thousand- 
fold our trust in her. I really had come to 
look upon heras much of a fixture in the fam- 


stunned one morning when a faint, meek 
voice, which I should not have known for 
Katy’s only that she was busy in the corner, 
her back toward me, dusting the little fineries 
in her nice, dainty way. 

“T want to be married, Miss Mary.” 

“Why, Katy Brice! Iam ashamed of you,” 
Isaid, severely. ‘‘Perhaps others may want 
to be married, but I don’t think it modest to 
say so.” 

“But ye see, miss, I have the chance,” 
with an emphasis that, in another, might have 
passed for sarcasm, for I was sufficiently 
Katy’s senior to stand in her estimation as an 
‘ould maid’’ reasonably beyond such youth- 
ful frivolities. 

‘But what upon earth put marriage into 
your head? Don’t you have trouble enough?” 

‘*Yes’m,” said meek Katy. ‘But Jerry 
Burke an’ me are sort 0’ cousins, an’ I’m 
wake like, ye know, Miss Mary. An’ Jerry 
he thought we’d best git married. He’s fore- 
handed, an’ has a bit of money in the bank; 
an’ he says I’ll not have to work so hard, an’ 
it will be me own house-work; an’ so it will, 
ye know, miss.” 

“Ton. 
said I. ‘*He won’t let you wash your hands 
in cold water. I dare say not, if, according 
to the story, you choose to find fire to warm 
it.” 

But it was all lost on Katy, the only re- 
sponse being, ‘‘Would the mistress object, do 
ye think?”’ 

“Much good it will do her if she does! 
But have you any other wise reason besides 
being ‘wake,’ you foolish girl?” 

“Well, ye see, Jerry an’ me mit at Bridget 
Mooney’s last Saturday was two weeks. Me 
mother knew his father in the ould country; 
in Limerick it was. She seed Jerry when he 
was a lad, an’ she thinks he’s a nice boy; an’ 
ye see, he likes me. Wud you and the mis- 
tress come to the widdin’, then, miss? It’s 
but a step to St. Mary’s, an’ it don’t look like 
stormin’ the night.’’ 

‘‘And this was the whole story! Our mod- 
est little maid had in two weeks been wooed 
and won, and was to be married “the night.” 

We excused the bride elect from further 
duty on her wedding day, and she set about 
her trousseau, and preparing for the enter- 
tainment after the ceremony. 

‘Jerry bought a fine cake at the baker’s, 
just round the corner. I’ve it up stairs in me 
bidroom, miss. Wud ye come up an’ see if 
ye think it’s nice? An’ wud the mistress let 
me cut a bit of mince pie, just for Jerry? 
He’s that fond of it!” 

“T gave an unlimited order on the larder, 
anda set of spoons that had served us as 
faithfully as Katy; and then, with a sinking 
heart, went to carry the news and the invita- 
tion to mother. 

“*You ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
encourage the child in such folly! You are 
old enough to know better, if she isn’t. Send 
Katy to me. I'll stop this nonsense !”’ was the 
pleasant reception that awaited the story that 
had been softened and cushioned to meet the 
occasion. 

But when was wise counsel ever taken, or 
when did intermeddling avail in a love affair? 
Certainly not this time, for at the hour ap- 
pointed we crossed the street to St. Mary’s, 
and found the bridal party in a dimly lighted 
passage in the rear of the church, awaiting 





the convenience of Father Rooney, who, as 


She had lived with us so long—as length of | 


| informed by the sexton, ‘was havin’ dinner | 


| company, and couldn’t come to wunst,’’ and 
we bided his time. I looked around at my 
|companions. Here was Katy’s mother, a 
| stalwart Irish woman, clad in the blanket- 
| shawl and alpaca hood dear to the mothers of 
| Erin. She was offering good advice to a 
| friend suffering from “‘cowld,” and giving the 
‘rules for making a posset, which she called 
‘fite fay.” As it was Mrs. Brice’s panacea 
| for most bodily ills, and had been advised for 
my taking many times, I recognized the de- 
lectable compound as white whey. 

Katy herself was bright and neat in a green 
| stuff dress that had been dedicated to St. Pat- 
| rick a few months before. Her hair, ‘‘done 
| by the drisser” in a multitude of puffings and 
| frizzings, was surmounted by a white tinsel 
| wreath that glittered in the light of one gas 
jet, and did its best to spoil the looks of our 
| little maid, who, in her plain print dress and 
| natural wavy hair, always looked refined and 
| 
| 





pretty. 

The party of the first part was sitting ina 
| dark corner with two or three of his friends, 
|and I could not make him out clearly until 
we were summoned to await his reverence at 
the altar, and it was too late to snatch Katy 
from herdoom. He was by no means a young 
“‘boy,’’ being at least fifteen years beyond our 
twenty-three-year-old Katy. He was coarse 
and stupid and shamefaced, with his hair 
plastered down almost to his red-rimmed, 
sheepish eyes, and with an upper lip so short 
that his teeth were always on view. Indeed, 
in every way andaltogether, a bad subject. I 
looked on and listened in a half-dazed way to 





ily as mother or myself; so I was pretty well 


And you believe all this blarney,” | 


the very brief service that gave Katy her sen- 
tence for life. Once before I had witnessed a 
marriage in St. Mary’s. Then it was a mat- 
ter of daylight and candles, flowers and in- 
cense, gorgeous vestments and many priests 
and much ceremony. We were bowed by ob- 
sequious ushers through the wide front door- 
way. But we were poor folk, and this was 
another affair. One impatient priest, anxious 
to get through with the bother and return to 
his guests, was accounted sufficient for us. 

The good father had evidently been having 
a jovial time over his dinner, and wasted but 
little of it on us. As a matter of habit, he 
gave a brief preachment of good advice after 
the ceremony, culminating in, ‘And if you 
have children (God grant you may!) mind 
your duty to the Church,” ete. After which 
a hasty blessing, the lights turned out, and 
we groped our way back through the dark 
passage as we came in. 

I recrossed the street with a heavy heart, 
the wedding train slowly filing down the base- 
ment steps to eat the pink and green sugared 
cake, the mince-pie, for the groom’s special 
delectation, and to drink a pitcher of beer 
from the ‘‘widdy’s” in the next street, a con- 
tribution from a thoughtful guest toward the 
general hilarity. 

The rejoicings were of a quiet and orderly 
sort, as they were likely to be with Mother 
Brice to the fore; and at ten o’clock Katy 
came up stairs to say good-bye, and, with 


and solemn warning. 

“Oh, you foolish girl! how do you expect 
ever to get along with that great lazy-looking 
fellow? I am disappointed in you, Katy. 
But go along; be good-natured, keep your 
house clean, and remember we are your 
friends.” 

‘*Yes’m,”’ said Katy. ‘‘Thank ye, ma’am. 
Indeed, I feel as if it was goin’ from home I 
am. God keep ye in good health, Miss Mary!” 
and Katy vanished from our sight. 

The revelers below followed, and we could 
hear the laughing and chaflfing that broke in 
upon the quietness of the night as they fol- 
lowed Mr. and Mrs. Burke to their new home. 

We saw but little of Katy during the year 
following her marriage, and the wear and tear 
of trying to make good her place in the house- 
hold had, I fear, hardened my heart toward 
all of her kind, and nearly blotted out ail re- 
membrance of our bright little Irish girl, when 
a modest knock at the sitting-room door one 
morning was followed, in response to my invi- 
tation to ‘tcome,’? by what seemed to be a 
ghost of our Katy. It was not only the change, 
but the character of it, that shocked me. 
The beautiful hair that seems to thrive best 
under neglect—the wavy, glossy Irish hair, so 
long and abundant—was uncombed and twist- 
ed in a rough ball on the back of her neck, 
with locks straggling to her waist. But worse 
than all else was the pervading and reckless 
untidiness of her dress and person. The in- 
evitable blanket-shawl was secured by a hair- 
pin, and the whole toilet finished off by a 
soiled woolen hood. Father Rooney’s pious 
nuptial wish had been fulfilled, and Katy’s 
misery was crowned with a baby in every way 
a repetition of its mother’s unwholesomeness 
and squalor. Before I could give expression 
to my astonishment, Katy’s sweet voice, which 
had alone escaped the general wreck, broke 
in with, 

‘An’ how have ye been since, Miss Mary?” 

“You may well say ‘since,’ you poor child, 
for you look as if everything gone before 
might be blotted out,” said I. ‘‘And now tell 
me the trouble.” 

“Well, ye see, miss, Jerry is out of work, 





because of the strikes, an’ he have been most- 


tears and smiles mingling, took mother’s lec- | 
| ture, consisting of equal parts of good advice 


ly since. Men are so wake, ye know, miss! 
An’ then it wasn’t pleasant and warm most 
| times when he’d come home, an’ wid me sick 
and poorly. Ye cudn’t expect but he’d rather 
stay at the corner, where his friends made him 
| welcome, an’ it was light an’ cheerful like. 
! The boys all like Jerry, an’ treated him fine- 
ly. An’ ye cudn’t blame him for stayin’, cud 
ye, miss?” 

“You mean he is a poor shiftless fellow, 
who drinks up all he earns, and leaves you 
and the baby to freeze and starve. That’s 
about the English of it, isn’t it, Katy?” 

‘Jerry don’t mean to be bad, Miss Mary. 
But oh, men are so quare! An’ I came tosee 
if you or the mistress cudn’t do somethin’ for 
the poorlad. They are puttin’ men to work 
at the Cintral Park, an’ I hear, if Ican git a 
letter to one of the owners, maybe I’d git a 
job for Jerry. I’m doin’ it unbeknownst, for 
I don’t want him to be disappointed if I fail. 
Cud ye git me a line from one of yer friends, 
do ye think? Ye see, I’m not strong, an’ I’ve 
sich an imprission about me heart! An’ oh! 
Miss Mary, I’m so tired wid waitin, an’ hop- 
in’! And poor Katy utterly broke down, 
and sobbed as hysterically as a fine lady. 

I took the baby with a shudder I could 
scarcely hide, and seating its mother in the 
big Shaker chair, called for something to 
strengthen and revive the poor girl, making 
an effort at the same time to turn her mind 
from her troubles. 

‘What is the baby’s name, Katy?’’ I asked. 

‘Anastasia. Do you like it, Miss Mary? I 
wanted to call her for you, but, ye see, she 
fell on St. Anastasia’s Day, an’ Father Roo- 
ney said it would bring her good luck. Poor 
baby! It is a big name for a little one; but 
I can call her ’Stasia, ye know. But will ye 
git me the letter, if ye please, miss? Mayb 
if Jerry cud git work he’d be pleasanter and 
stay at home more. I don’t think he means 
to be bad; but men can’t bear trouble.” 

Mother, who had administered a warm and 
comforting drink to Katy, had refrained from 
any reference to her own foresight, although 
I knew the trouble she had to keep quiet, for 
**] knew how it would turn out,” and “I said 
so at the time, you remember,” are my dear 
mother’s weak points. She did permit her- 
self to fire this small shot: 

‘I’m afraid, Katy, you didn’t better your- 
self when you changed situations, and left us 
to do house-work for Mr. Burke.”’ 

Katy looked at mother for a minute as if 
recognizing the spirit of the remark, and then, 
with a deep sigh, 

‘But ye can niver tell how things are goin’ 
to be till ye try thim. Bridget Mooney told 
me it was bad luck to marry a manif the first 
letter of his name was the same as yer own. 
Bridget said, 


‘If ye change the name and not the letter, 
Ye change for worse and not for better.’ 


An’ maybe Bridget was right. Butif Jerry’s 
name had been Kelly, I don’t think it wud 
have differed: do you, ma’am?”’ 

Katy and the baby both refreshed, she be- 
gan to get herself in shape to go back to her 
forlorn home, encouraged and brightened by 
the promise of a letter from somebody ‘to 
one of the owners of the Park’’ that was to 
do such wonders for that hopeless scamp of a 
Jerry. Two or three months passed without 
our hearing whether he had been appointed 
on the Park staff or not, for we respected 
Katy’s unwillingness to reveal herexact where- 
abouts. 

‘Fifteen hundred an’ something Third Aven- 
yer. I disremember the rest of it, Miss Mary, 
an’ any ways I wudn’t like ye to come,” she said 
in reply to inquiries in that direction. So, as 
I said, for two or three months we did not 
hear from Katy orher troubles. At the end 
of that time, however, I was summoned by 
her successor to ‘‘come to the kitchen a min- 
ute, wud ye, plaze,’’ and, going, found our 
poor Katy Burke, so wasted and pale I might 
have passed her without recognition. Her 
face was half-hidden in a shawl, which cover- 
ed her head in lieu of the woolen hood, her 
dress torn and soiled; and with a voice broken 
and tremulous, she said: 

‘Don’t be frightened, miss, but I came in 
sich a hurry. I'd no time to look for me 
things. I wanted to tell ye—for I don’t know 
what may befall me—that I think I’m gittin’ 
poorly. The wakeness grows on me greatly, 
an’ me heart bates that quick like! I look 
strong, Jerry says, but I can’t do a turn of 
work, me breath troubles me that much. 
And then the poor little ’Stasia! An’ oh, 
dear Miss Mary, there’s*another to come 
soon!’ 

“Well, well, Katy, don’t cry. If we get 
married we must take what is sent,’’ said I, 
in the egotism of my spinster philosophy. 
‘“‘Never mind now. We will see to ’Stasia, 
and send something to keep the little girl 
warm. And now come up stairs and see moth- 
er; she will comfort you more than I can.” 

‘No, please, miss; not to-day. Yesee, Jer- 
ry has had trouble again. The boy is doin’ 
nothing, an’ he falls into bad ways. The 
drink crazes him, or he wud niver have hurt 
me. I’m sure he didn’t intind it; but I don’t 
want the mistress to see it.”’ 

Katy had been sitting in the shade, but now 
I saw ‘‘it’? meant a severe cut on the cheek, 
and a livid mark under the right eye. 

What could be done? If we had been rich, 





‘it would have been an easy thing to pension 





Katy and take her away from her hard fate, 
Indeed, I said as much to her. 

‘Leave Jerry, Miss Mary! Ye can niver 
think it! What for? Poor lad, itis hard for 
himself as well!’’ she cried, horror-stricken 
at the thought. ‘Yankee gintlemin don’t 
bate their wives much, an ye’re not used to 
it; but I'd niver think of leavin’ Jerry for 
that! No, no; he'll git work, an’ then he’l! 
drop his bad ways, an’ stay home an’ be good 
to ’Stasia an’ me. He knows how to be good 
when he leaves the drink. It’s no trouble to 
Jerry to be good. Oh no, Miss Mary!” 

“True, loyal wife,’’ Ithought; but I said, 
“You are a foolish girl, Katy Burke, to look 
for any good in a man who abuses you as Jer- 
ry does. I would like to see a man offer to—”’ 

‘*Well, miss,’ interrupted Katy, ‘‘there’s 
no danger; it isn’t for the likes of ye. But 
it is hard when ye’re tryin’ to do the best, an’ 
ye’re hungry an’ cold altogether. I don't 
want to complain, for there’s them as is 
worse off than meself. Praise God for my 
good friends!” 

Once more, aided and comforted, Katy 
dropped out of sight, and so long atime pass- 
ed without hearing from her we consoled our- 
selves with the hope that she had reached the 
peace and quiet she was so sure of ‘‘some 
time.” 

I think it was about six months after this 
visit that I received a note dated St. Peter's 
Hospital and signed ‘‘Mother Paula,” setting 
forth that a young woman in the lying-in 
ward, who was very ill, had expressed a de- 
sire to see me. ‘If you have any wish to 
comply with her request, it will be necessary 
to come at once, as she may not live beyond 
the day.”’ 

I was beside Katy’s bed before the hour 
was ended in which I had received the sum- 
mons, and was greeted with a smile so sweet, 
so self-forgetting, so like our Katy of old 
time, I could only hide my eyes and try to 
keep back the useless tears. 

But Katy’s eyes were dry and full of ‘‘ex- 
ceeding peace,’’ and her pinched face purified 
and almost beatified by suffering. 

‘Don’t fret and cry now, Miss Mary, for ye 
see it has all come right. But do ye think ye 
cud find Jerry? Ye see, I was took so sud- 
dent! anthe poorlad hadn’tcome home. Oh, 
he’ll feel bad, Jerry will, when he knows it. 
The Sisters will take little ’Stasia; but the 
baby will go wid me, thanks be toGod! May 
he bless you and the mistress dear. It’s good 
ye’re not married, Miss Mary.” 

‘Don’t think of me, Katy. What can I do 
for you, you poor child?” 

“Nothing, thank ye, miss; I have every 
thing. But if it wudn’t trouble ye too much, 
I’d take it kindly if ye’d see little ’Stasia 
sometimes; an’ oh, don’t let her forget her 
poor mother!”’ 

And this was the end. Katy died during 
the night—‘‘she was glad to go,’’ the nurse 
said. 

The next morning Mr. Jerry Burke came to 
the hospital, and with many tears and lamen- 
tations howled out his grief over Katy’s quiet 
bed; andina voice husky with woe asserted 
his right to the remains of ‘‘me wife.” 

They had ‘‘a beautiful wake,” one of the 
neighbors told me, ‘‘wid plenty of candles, 
an’ a fine breastplate, an’ every thing nice an’ 
dacent, miss. Only Jerry felt that crushed he 
tuck a little more’n was good for him, an’ he 
cudn’t come to the funeral nixt day. Poor 
Jerry !”’ 

I had missed the chief mourner, and asking 
an explanation, learned that the absence 
was unavoidable unless the funeral had been 
postponed for sixty days. I counted twenty- 
three carriages following the hearse that car- 
ried our sacrificed Katy to her rest. And it 
was a great comfort to Mother Brice that ‘‘no 
lady cud have had a purtier buryin’!’’—Har- 


per’s Magazine. 





A CALIFORNIA GIRL. 





The Atlantic papers sometimes tell us of a 
farmer’s daughter who raked hay witha horse, 
or drove a mowing machine; but I think, 
writes a correspondent of the Sacramento 
Union, that California can boast of as noble a 
girlas any of them. A French girl, eighteen 
years of age, has hauled cord-wood two trips 
a day, five miles, averaging a cord and three- 
quarters toa load, over a rocky and moun- 
tainous road, with four heavy horses, nearly 
every day the past summer. She is usually 
the first on the road in the morning, and fre- 
quently the last one at night. She sits high 
up on her spring seat, with her whip and four 
lines in her hands, and her foot on the brake, 
managing her team with as much ease as any 
man. Her voice and appearance are entirely 
feminine, and she is of medium size. She is 
always accompanied by her father, who lifts 
the heavy sticks, but can neither drive a team 
nor speak much English. Her well-fitting, 
dark calico dress, her calfskin laced boots, 
her black, broad-brimmed palm-leaf hat, and 
her long buckskin gloves, all seem to be well 
selected and fitted to her business. Her brown 
hair hangs in two neat braids over her shoul- 
ders. She is usually more or less dusty, but 
it can be seen that it is only the dust of that 
day. When she passes through the street she 
turns her eyes neither to the right nor to the 
left, and seldom speaks to any one unless she 
is spoken to or has business with them. 
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CHLOROFORM INSTEAD OF THE GALLOWS. ja stimulant (we decline to say as a ‘“‘bever- 





The following proposal so to modify the | 


law inflicting Capital Punishment as to sub- 


method of executing criminals, appeared in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser last week. It de- 
serves the attention of our legislators. 

Editors Boston Daily Advertiser. 


ture within a day or two, praying the Gov- 


| 


| 
stitute some more humane and less brutal | 


| 
A petition has been presented me for signa- | - 


age,’’) we may now compare the French, who 
use it as an article of diet. The prodigious 


| 
head, was consumed at home. 
yield was valued at 3650,000,000, or more 


| than the wheat and cotton crops of this coun- 


! 


ing or for any other profession, when it is so 


| Strongly probable that no less than 80 per 


extent of the wine consumption of France is | 
| apparent from the fact that the very large | 


| harvest of 1874 produced 1,386,000,000 gallons, 


| of which four-fifths, or about 30 gallons per | 


| 


This immense | 


ernor to have the sentence of death judicially try return to their producers. It exceeded | 
| that of 1873, by 40 per cent. and had greatly | 


passed upon young Pomeroy executed with 
all despatch. I declined to sign the paper on 
the ground that the Governor knew his pre- 
scribed duty quite as well as I did, and would 
not commute the sentence in question, save 
upon grounds perfectly determining to his 
own mind. But though 1 have perfect confi- 
dence in the Governor’s discretion upon this 
point, 1 cannot help wishing for such a spon- 
taneous expression of popular feeling as 
might warrant him, in case he determines to 
carry the death-sentence out, to substitute the 
method of chloroform for that of the gallows. 
There can be no doubt, as it seems to me, that 
the vindictive animus of the law is perfectly 
satisfied by the infliction of death upon the 
culprit; and that any superfluous barbarity 
in the mode of its infliction must therefore re- 
flect the gravest discredit upén the adminis- 
tration of the law. No one can hesitate to 
say that the whole mind of the law is not ex- 
pressed in putting the criminal out of exist- 
ence, or remitting him henceforth to the con- 
trol of forces far more prompt in their action 
than any civic motives we can bring to bear. 
No thoughtful man can attribute to the law— 
in condemning the criminal to death—an un- 
expressed intention also to fill his few remain- 
ing days of life with strictly adventitious an- 
guish, and especially to signalize its last most 
helpless moment by suffering of the most 
poignant and distracting horror. And if all 
this be unquestionably true, what hinders us, 
by a spontaneous outbreak of the popular 
conscience, authorizing the Governor, in the 
interest of our long-outraged nature, to sub- 
stitute in Pomeroy’s case some milder form of 
death-rite for the atrocious one of the gallows? 
And who knows but that beginning with thus 
much of justice to this ill-starred and forfeit- 
ed young life, we may soon end by doing 
away altogether with violent and brutal meth- 
ods of penal administration? 

But if any of your readers should be un- 
touched by the reasonableness of my plea, let 
me still try to pique his Christian emulation 
at least by citing a passage to the point from 
Mahaffy’s Social Life in Greece: 

Uy 

«There is, I think, in all Greek literature no scene” 
—says the author, referring to the death of Socrates 
in the Phedo--‘which ought to make us more 
ashamed of our boasted Christian culture. The con- 
demned, on the day of execution, was freed from his 
chains and allowed to have his family and friends 
present in his cell, as they had already been during 
the nights of his imprisonment. When the hour of 
death approached the jailor came in, and left the cup 
of poison with the victim, giving him directions how 
to take it, and merely adding that it must be done by 
a certain hour. He then retired and left the prisoner 
in his last moments to the care of his friends. They 
sat about him as life gradually ebbed away, and 
closed his eyes in peace. Compare all this humane 
and kindly feeling with the gauntness and horror of 
our modern executions, as they are detailed to us 
with morbid satisfaction by our newspapers. We 
are informed that the prisoner’s relatives came to 
see him the previous evening, but were not allowed 
to stay with him during the last dread hours of his 
life—during that awful silence of the night when 
loneliness and desolation, following upon the tears 
and sympathy of those who are torn from him, seem 
as it were prearranged to drive him mad. Some- 
times, if the chaplain be very zealous, these awful 
hours are relieved by religious exercises, in which 
the danger of hell and the heinous nature of sin are 
s0 prominently put before him, that God’s mercy if 
extended to him is helda miracle, and God’s ven- 
seance the natural and proper issue of his evil life. 

cannot bring myself to follow out the hideous de- 
tails farther, The pinioning, the procession, the cry- 
ing of the anxious chaplain for Divine mercy, the 
masked executioner—there is no single detail which 
is not hideous and harrowing! Were not the old 
Greeks vastly superior?” 

Only one word more. Suppose a milder 
administration of capital punishment should 
actually be determined on in Pomeroy’s case, 
on account of his tender years or his ques- 
tionable moral sanity, and so prove an enter- 
ing wedge to a larger consideration of our du- 
ties universally in this particular, I for one 
should feel that the strictly voluntary or irra- 
tional and fiendish evil to which the youth had 
organically succumbed in his life had been 
more than compensated by the immense invol- 
untary good his hapless death had occasioned 
us. Henry JAMEs. 

Cambridge, Mass. 





WHISKEY AND WINE. 


Our own internal revenue returns, the re- 
cent debate on Irish whiskey in the House of 
Commons, and an article in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette on the French vintage of 1874, the re- 
turns of which are now complete, throw into 
our hands the data for some comparisons 
which may be of interest. 

We consume in the United States annually 
about 2,000,000 gallons of imported distilled 
liquors and 70,000,000 home-distilled. We 
stand in the front rank of whiskey-drinking 
peoples, and the New York Bulletin, in a care- 
ful article foots up the frightful total bill 
against the people as follows: 

, Imported, 
Quantity in gals., 1,957,828 
Cost at ist hand, $6,281,324 
Cost to retailer, 12,562,648 107,972,175 120,534,823 
Cost to Consumer,25,125,296 215,944,350 241,069,646 

The consumption is not quite a gallon and a 
half per head of the total population. If the 
population of habitual drinkers is one-eighth 
of the whole, as the Bulletin estimates it, the 
consumption of that population is not less 
than ten gallons per man, at a cost of $60 per 
year. This explains in a large measure the 
difficulty of the laboring classes in “getting 
ahead.’ Ireland confesses to a consumption 
of 6,177,000 gallons of domestic spirits, or two 
gallons and a pint per head of population, 
and England and Scotland two gallons less a 
pint. We suspect that the figures for Scot- 
land alone, if we had them, would overtop 
those of Ireland in the consumption of, whis- 
key. Our national revenue from spirits and 
fermented liquors is over 360,000,000, that of 
Great Britain about $124,000,000. 

With those nations which consume spirit as 


Total. 
63,721,518 
$92,659,064 





contributed to lower the cost of living. The 
average price of ordinary wine, of late years, 
has been about $10 per hectoliter of 22 gallons. 
Of the 86 departments into which the country 
is divided, all but eight produce some wine, 
but 13 produce two-thirds of the whole. Switz- 


many next and the United States sixth. 
Whether this enumeration include the French 
consumption of brandies and highwines, which 
the use of ordinary wine unfortunately does 
not entirely extirpate, we are unable to say.— 
Springfield Republican, 


————™”™ 


SCHOOL-MA’AM TRIBULATIONS. 


The Green Bay, Wis., Gazette says: ‘The 
average country school-ma’am experiences 
about as much tribulation as falls to the lot of 
mortals. The latest instance we have of this 
comes from Pittsfield. The teacher of this 
school is Miss Annie Viert, and ker flock in- 
cluded a few unruly youngsters that render 
life a burden. Lately the teacher aroused the 
indignation of a couple of young savages who 
attended the school, named August and Chris- 
tian Goety, and they concocted a scheme of 
revenge that they thought would work admir- 
ably. These valiant urchins, each of them 
aged thirteen years, procured a couple of 
rawhides, or “‘black snakes,” and waylaying 
Annie on her way home from school, they 
pitched upon her and whipped her soundly. 
The boys were large of their age and strong, 
and of course the lady was powerless to pre- 
vent the outrage. Warrants were promptly 
issued, and the boys arrested. They were 
brought before Justice Kies for trial yesterday 
morning. The Justice weighed the evidence 
and fined the boys each in the sum of $5 and 
costs, a total in each case of $18. The Jus- 
tice gave the fathers of the culprits the choice 
of paying the fine imposed or letting the boys 
go tothe Reform School. One of the men 
paid his son’s fine on the spot, while the other 
took a few hours to think about it. He final- 
ly ponied over the money. It is: extremely 
probable that the boys in that school district 
will desist from further attacks on teachers.”’ 


FAMILY DIFFERENCES IN DUTCH BORNEO. 


An interesting question has arisen in Dutch 
Borneo as to the extent of the duty a wife 
owes to her husband. The circumstances as 
detailed in a letter written from Bandjermas- 
sin, and published in a Java paper, are as 
follows: 


It seems that a fugitive rebel chief, who is 
now well stricken in years, has lately with 
commendable prudence been making arrange- 
ments as to the disposition of his property 
after his departure from this life. Among 
other directions he has given orders that im- 
mediately on his decease his two youngest 
wives shall be killed in order that they may 
accompany him to the next world. The two 
ladies for whom this honor is designed, strange- 
ly enough fail to appreciate it, and have fled 
to the Dutch fort on the Tewch, where they 
have put themselves under the protection of 
the commandant. The venerable chief is nat- 
urally incensed at their having taken this ill- 
advised step, and has expressed his intention 
of compelling the fugitives to return to their 
domestic duties without further nonsense. 
His indignation is shared by his family, friends 
and followers, who have rallied round him in 
his trouble, and by the latest accounts he was 
preparing to attack the fort where his wives 
had taken refuge. Inthe meantime, the Gov- 
ernment steamer Baritoy had been despatched 
to the assistance of the commandant, with a 
reinforcement of twenty-five soldiers; and a 
howitzer with artillerymen had also arrived at 
the fort. This painful family difference has 
naturally created a profound sensation in the 
colony, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
satisfactorily arranged without a recourse to 
arms, 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE HANDS 
OF WOMEN. 


The report of the (Boston) Woman’s Edu- 
cation Association says that the elementary 
education is entirely in the hands of women. 
In Boston there are 175 male teachers and 1,066 
female, and such a thing as a man teaching in 
a primary school is almost unknown through- 
out New England. The teaching in these el- 
ementary schools is the only school-teaching 
that the vast majority of children receive, for 
less than one-fortieth of them go beyond the 
grammar schools. This statement, without 
argument, is enough to show that the women 
who teach in the Jower schools should have 
the best possible education, for the demand 
on them is so great that no enthusiasm or 
faithfulness or good will can meet it without 
the help of thorough and systematic training. 
The report goes on to ask: “If a school like 
the Boston Latin School graduates but 10 per 
cent. of its pupils; if of those, even, not all 
pass on to college, and that, too, when the 
going to college is held to be one of the best 
starts a man can have in life, how many young 
women will devote four years of study and at 








the least $2,000 to the preparation for teach- 


| 
| 





cent. of them will be provided for by mar- 
riage?”’ 
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TRIBUTE TO MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 


A word or two we might say of really good 
talkers. As we write, we remember one, and 
she a woman, whose life went out in tragedy, 
whose dirge was the wail of the great winds, 
and whose tomb was the hungry Atlantic. 
What a wonderful improvisatrice was she! 
How all knowledge appeared to be hers, and 


all the variations of human thought, and all | 


the unreckoned opulence of language! Some- 
thing was there of the queenly and the tyran- 


nic in her social sway; something of monopo- | 


ly in her monologue; but who was not con- 


erland is the largest foreign customer, Ger- | tent to listen and to learn? Only the weak 


and the witless signified their impatience in 
that presence! Some said it was lecturing, 
and some that it was speech-making; this one 
hinted at vanity, and the other at an ungra- 
cious engrossment of the time; but after all 
was over, however silent we might have been, 
we seemed to have been asking all the while, 
and she only graciously answering.—From N. 
Y. Tribune. 


THE ‘‘TRUCK” SYSTEM. 


The “truck” system, which has received so 
much attention as affecting men, and has been 
to so large an extent weakened by the oppo- 
sition of their Unions, is still in operation in 
some employments of women. One notable 
instance of it is afforded by some large dra- 
pery establishments, where the female assist- 
ants are required to dress fashionably and 
even richly, so that they may beable to show 
off to advantage on their own figures, man- 
tles and other outdoor garments. One of 
these houses, at the West End, deducts so 
much from the wages of the women for costly 
black silk dresses, that they seldom receive 
more than a small balance inmoney. People 
who are inclined to censure shop-women for 
their extravagant dress need to be informed of 
this fact.—English Woman's Review. 





WOMEN INTRUDING AT COLBY. 


The new catalogue of Colby University, 
Maine, contains the names of eighty-two stu- 
dents. The freshman class numbers thirty- 
two, which is more than any other college in 
the State has. The Faculty comprises a 
President and seven Professors. This col- 
lege is trying the plan of educating the sexes 
together. There is now one young lady in 
the senior class, four in the sophomore, and 
two in the freshman. Although the plan is 
as unpopular with the majority of the stu- 
dents as it is with the Alumni, nothing of an 
unpleasant character has marked its trial. 


HUMOROUS. 


How many sleeves has a coat of arms ? 


What is there which, by losing an eye, has 
only a nose left? A noise. 

New Bedford has but one whaler left— a 
schoolmaster. 

In what respect does a locomotive resemble 
a dream? In coming upon sleepers. 

Of what beverage did Julius Casar die ? 
Answer : Of a Roman punch, administered by 
Brutus. 

“Why is dat hat like the United States ?” 
said Pompey to Squash, holding up his dilapi- 
dated beaver. ‘*Cos—cos—dunno nigga.” 
‘““Why, cos it’s not subject to a crown.”’ 

A saving husband—‘‘George, dear, don’t 
you think it rather extravagant of you to eat 
butter with that delicious jam?’’ ‘‘No, love, 
economical. Same piece of bread does for 
both!” 

Two rival eel-fishermen in Maine recently 
set fire to each other’s huts, whereupon a lo- 
cal paper mentions it under the head of “A 
Paris Commune in America.—The Two-eel- 
eries again in a Blaze.” 

Sunday-school teacher to pupil—‘‘Now, my 
little man, can you explain to us the cause 
of Adam’s fall?” Little man (emphatically) 
—‘Yes, sir; ’cause he hadn’t any ashes to 
throw on the sidewalk.” 

“Tf I was a horse now,’’ mused a boy, ‘‘I’d 
be stabled, rubbed down, and fed; but ’ma 
bof, and I’ve got to go home, clean off snow, 
bring in wood, tote in water, and rock the 
vocal baby for an hour or two.” 

“‘George,’’ asked the teacher of a Sunday- 
school class, ‘‘who above all others shall you 
first wish to see when you get to heaven?’ 
With a face brightening up with anticipa- 
tion, the little fellow shouted, ‘‘Gerliah!” 

Carpenter—‘‘Well, my young man, how are 
you getting on with those tools?’”’ Young 
Man—“‘I’ve ground all the tools but this yer 
saw, sur, and I can’t get all the gaps out of 
he!” 

An Indian came to a certain agent in the 
Northern part of Iowa to procure some whis- 
key for a younger warrior who had been bit- 
ten by arattlesnake. ‘‘Four quarts!” replied 
the agent, in surprise; ‘‘as much as that?’ 
“Yes,” replied the Indian, “four quarts— 
snake very big.” 


‘‘Nothing,”’ said an impatient husband, ‘‘re- 
minds me so much of Balaam and his ass as 
two women stopping in church and obstruct- 
ing the way to indulge in their everlasting 
talk.” ‘But you forget, my dear,’’ returned 
the wife, meekly, ‘‘that it was the angel who 
stopped the way, and Balaam and his ass 
who complained of it.” 


At the recent Methodist conference in New- 
ark, N. J., Bishop Bowman cautioned the 
gentlemen candidates to ‘‘be discreet in their 
intercourse*with women.” This may be con- 
sidered as one of the first practical lessons of 
the Brooklyn trial. The senior Mr. Weller 
only advised ‘‘Sam” to ‘“‘bevare of vidders,”’ 
but that was a long time ago.—Boston News. 














POND'S 
LATA 


CATARRH.— Pond’s Extract is nearly a Spe= 
cific for this disease. It can hardly be ex- 
celled, even in old and obstinate cases, The 
relief is so prompt that no one who has ever 
tried it will be without it. 

CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE.—Pond’'s 
Extract should be in every Family this rough 
weather. It removes the soreness and rough- 

pane, and softens and heals the skin prompt- 

v. 

RHEU MATISM.—During severe and changea- 
ble weather no one subject to Rheumatic Pains 
should be one day without Pend’s Extract 
which always relieves. 

SORE LUNGS, CONSUMPTION, COLDS 
COUGHS,—This cold weather tries the 
Lungs sorely. Have Peond’s Extract on 
hand always. It relieves the pain and cures 
the disease. 

CHILBLALNS will be promptly relieved and ul- 
timately cured by bathing the afflicted parts 
with Pond’s Extract. 


| FROSTED LIMBS.—Pend’s Extract ine 


variably relieves the pain and finally 
Cures. 

SORE THROAT, QUINSY, INFLAMED 
TONSILS and AIR PASSAGES are 
promptly cured by the use of Pond’s Exe 
tract. It never fails, 

POND’S EXTRACT.—Pamplilet, history and 
uses with each bottle, and mailed free on ap- 
plication. 


POND'S EXTRACT (0,, 98 Maiden Lane, New YOrk. 


Sold by druggists, 11—tjan 


MADAME SECOR, M.D., 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Uterine Diseases, Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 

Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
sratuitously on Saturday, from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suifering. One exami- 
nation decides the cure. 1j—ly 








A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading Americal Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 
POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 











per day. Agents wanted, All 
$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. We of- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer, G. STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 





DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET. 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading — in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
Get the book. 2—ly 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CIRCULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad 
T.C. EVANS, 


General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Off 17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with prof: s- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Disense-. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


W -Agents to sell our self-at- 
AN TEDua Clothes-Pins, Picture 
Knobs, Furniture Fenders, &c.; profits large. For 


full line of samples send 50 cents. “THuRsTON KNOB 
Screw Co.,” 349 Washington St. 16—4t 


ANT ED-—Ladies to sell a new Centen- 

nial work, “The History of our Country,” for 
young people, illustrated, by Abby Sage Richardson. 
Brought down to the present—600 pages, 240 engrav- 
ings. The best work for lady canvassers. Address 
H O. HOUGHTON & CO., 

Room 9, 1 SOMERSET SrT., Boston. 
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12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgag:< were paid 
qrometty. We get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to ; arties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 

J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
36—ly 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN’S 
PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 





“Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 





$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ---~-+ 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 





Agents Wanted in 
Address 


Communications Solicited, 


Every County. 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
8— No, 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORK. 





Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,co;n 
Sih 4treet, 


NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend tre clinios 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ana 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical trains 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 


Beautiful French Oi] Chromos, size 9x11 
mounted Tena for framing, sent stpaid 
for ONE OLLAR. _Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For partic- 
ulars sendstamp. Address F, P. Gluck, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED «cs: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


«» DIPLOMA OF HONOR +t 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


L American Organs ever awarded any medal’ 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALW § trial Expositions, im America as well as 
Europe. Out of hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INS IS take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 
with most important improve- 
NEW STYLES ments ever made. New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN < 


quisite combination of these instruments. 


P Orgars sold for cash ; or 
EASY PAYME NTS Fee ee 
and Circulars, with full io- 
CATALOGUES sis. rc "Radree MASON & 
TON; B. CHICAGO.” NEW YORK; or 80 & 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Epitors JournaL:—The telegrams have 
already informed you of the vote in the 
House of Commons upon the Woman Suffrage 
Bill. The House is composed of a little over 
six hundred and fifty members, of these 339 
recorded their votes—152 in favor of the bill 
and 187 against it, giving a majority of 35 
against the bill. 

The result disappointed me a little; I had 
hoped and almost expected the bill would pass 
its second reading. I felt quite certain that 
if all the members were compelled to be pres- 
ent and vote, there would be a majority in fa- 
vor of the bill. ; Re 

But there were many contingencies in 
regard to their attendance, and in view of the 
day fixed for the vote these seemed to me in 
some degree unfavorable to the success of the 
bill. The Easter recess was shorter than usu- 
al, and the day assigned for the consideration 
of the bill was the third after the re-assem- 
bling of the House. Judging from experience, 
it was well known that a large number of the 
members would not be back in Londonat this 
date, and the more remote members, particu- 
larly the Irish and Scotch members, were 
least likely to be present. But it was among 
these members that the bill had the most as- 
sured favor. 

Among both the Irish and Scotch members 
a certain number had promised not to vote 
against the bill; of the remainder the major- 
ity were pledged to its support. While, on 
the other hand, *‘the home counties’ as 
they are called—the counties in the neighbor- 
hood of London, have always given the least 
support to the measure of any part of the 
country, and it was these members who were 
most likely to be present. 

But there was a more vital political contin- 
gency, and it was impossible to definitely fore- 
cast the result of this vote. There isan almost 
universal belief in the country that the en- 
franchisement of Woman would add more 
strength to the Conservative party than to the 
Liberal party, and this belief is founded upon 
apretty uniform set of facts in regard to the 
voting of the women in the municipal elec- 

tions. Liberals as a party must and do dread 
the immediate results of the measure. They 
recognise it as a necessary corollary of the 
principles they have advocated, and upon 
which they held power through their almost 
uninterrupted leadership of forty years. But 
their late overwhelming defeat puts them in 
an attitude to be cautious in regard to a too 
generous adhesion to principles. Besides, if 
possible, they would much prefer that the 
measure should wait to be carried by a Liber- 
al government. 

On the other hand, the prospect of a con- 
servative gain changes the aspect of the ques- 
tion for the Conservative party. But the 
Tory feeling hates change, and prides itself in 
clinging to long established usages. It has 
an inherited distaste for ideas that have sprung 
up in liberal soil. As a party the Conserva- 
tives have informally but still very generally 
committed themselves against the measure. 
Comparatively few Conservative members had 
supported the bill, while a large number had 
voted against it, and neither men nor parties 
like sudden changes of opinion. Besides, 
Conservatives are just now priding themselves 
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a written vow to oppose their bill as strongly 
as they had opposed him, took care that his 
sp®ech should fill the last three-quarters of an 
hour allowed for the debate. here was no 
time left to answer his arguments or correct 
his misstatements; besides, half of the mem- 
bers who voted, had returned from the launch 
of the Alexandra only in time to hear his 


speech. 


| 





upon giving the country rest, in contrast with 
the constant agitation kept up under the late 
government. Notafew, who regard the prin- 
ciple of the measure with favor, still prefer 
to have it postponed till it can be incorpo- 
rated in some scheme of more general electo- 
ral change which is certain to come in a few 
years, and the party is too strong at present to 
feel any immediate occasion for efforts to in- 
crease their strength. 

We knew that the Conservative support 
would be considerably greater than it had ever 
been before, and this more particularly on the 
part of the new representatives of boroughs, 
where the voting of the women had already 
given a Conservative gain in the local elec- 
tions. Mr. Disraeli was not only known to 
have given his support to the bill, but was 
very freely quoted as taking greater interest 
in this than in any other measure outside of 
government questions, and some of the lead- 
ing officers of the Conservative organization 
for the country were doing what they could to 
put the matter favorably before the individu- 
al conservative members. Still it was doubt- 
ful whether the new members and indifferent 
members would be more likely to follow Mr. 
Disraeli, or the general drift of the party, 
which we knew was still against us. Some 
defection was certain on the part of the for- 
mer liberal support,—not so much in the way 
of positive opposition, as of the intentional 
absence of members. 

Mr. Forsyth and the other gentlemen 
whose names were upon the back of the bill, 
sent out their ‘‘whip”’ (a circular letter to the 
supposed supporters, emphasizing the import- 
ance of being present), while three ‘*whips” 
went out from the opposition,—one from the 
Conservative leaders of the opposition, anoth- 
er from the Liberal leaders of the opposition, 
and the third from Mr. Newdegate, who has a 
proverbial fear of anything that he thinks 
may have a tendency to promote ritualism in 
the Church. Goldwin Smith’s article in Mac- 
millan for last May, was sent from the opposi- 
tion to all the members. 

The discussion upon the bill was unfavora- 
ble. The most effective speeches were made 
by the opposition. Mr. Forsyth made a fair- 
ly good exposition of the question, and Mr. 
Stansfeld a fairly good argument in its sup- 
port, but each was trammeled by the circum- 
stances. Mr. Forsyth was afraid to present 
the points that would have most influence 
witb his party, for fear of frightening Liber- 
als, and Mr. Stansfeld was afraid to urge the 
Liberal doctrines for fear of a bad effect upon 
Conservatives; besides, he knew he had al- 
most no sympathy from his party. Many 
would vote for it because they were pledged 
to do so, either by express promise or from 
considerations of consistency, but as I have 
said, in view of the future of their party they 
dreaded its effects. None of the leading men 
of the party wanted to speak if its favor, 
while Conservatives, as a rule, did not care 
enough for the immediate success of the bill 

to make themselves prominent in its advoca- 
cy. Besides, they were afraid of diminishing 
the Liberal support. 

The opposition not only occupied most of 

the time, but made much abler speeches, and 

Sir Henry James, who had been greatly em- 


Still, in spite of all these disadvantages, 
there came a vote which surprised the mem- 
bers, and surprised the public—surprised all 
except the few of us who had known most of 
the growth of favor among Conservatives, and 
were, in consequence, most sanguine of suc- 
cess. 

Every London paper of the following day 
had a leader acknowledging the great advance 
the question had made, and those most op- 
posed to the measure could do little more than 
counsel the supporters against being too much 
elated by the success. ‘The Standard, the Na- 
tional organ of the Conservative party, gave 
the fullest report and the best possible leader. 
The Daily News, the leading Liberal paper, 
has always been in favor of this measure and 
keeps staunchly to its ground. The Times 
fully admits the favorable position of the 
question, and after giving the most satis- 
factory statement to the arguments in fa- 
vor, closes by giving an equally clear re- 
flection of the views of the opposition. Some 
months ago it had an article much more un- 
conditionally favorable. 

The most positive disappointment of the 
day was that John Bright voted against the 
bill. He voted for Mr. Mill’s bill, but has 
never since been present when the question 
was discussed. It was known that his feeling 
was not with the measure, but as his sisters, 
daughters, brother, and nieces, have been its 
leading advocates, it was not expected that he 
would take an attitude of active opposition. 
His brother-in-law, Mr. Leatham, was the lead- 
ing liberal opponent. 

Mr. Gladstone was present, during a part of 
the discussion. He has never voted upon the 
question, but has in several speeches coms 
mitted himself to the principle, and not a few 
expected his support on this occasion, but af- 
ter a conversation with Mr. John Bright he 
left the house before the vote was taken. Mr. 
Disraeli was present and was careful to be 
conspicuous in giving his vote. Had he spok- 
en it is not unlikely the bill would have been 
carried. But Mr. Disraeli politely and cau- 
tiously leads his party. He does not attempt 
to drive them and would not use the influence 
of his position to press upon them an unpopu- 
lar measure, unless it was necessary for party 
ends. 

With a smaller number of Liberal votes than 
heretofore, and a larger number of Conserva- 
tive ones, the relative numbers still stand 
nearly as two to one in favor of the Liberals. 

London, Eng. Mary E. Beepy. 


The following summary of the debate ap- 
peared on the 8th inst., in the London Stand- 
ard, the leading conservative newspaper of 
Great Britain: 


In the House of Commons yesterday Mr. 
Forsyth moved the second reading of his bill 
for removing the electoral disabilities of wo- 
m:n. The measure, he explained, was a 
short one, consisting only of a single clause, 
and its object was to enable women not under 
coverture of marriage, if rated as house-hold- 
ers in boroughs, or possessors of a property 
qualification in counties, to vote at elections 
for members of Parliament. There was noth- 
ing in the bill to allow of married women do- 
ing this; in fact, it simply removed the dis- 
qualification of sex and did not interfere with 
the disqualification of status. In the course 
of an able argument in support of his propo- 
sal, Mr. Forsyth described the legislation of 
man over woman for centuries past as that of 
the strong over the weak, and after combat- 
ting the arguments adduced against the mea- 
sure on previous occasions, declared that if it 
were rejected widespread discontent would 
follow, and an agitation that would not sub- 
side until justice was done. 

In proposing that the bill be read a second 
time on that day six months, Mr. Chaplin 
contended that there was no necessity for the 
measure, which he regarded only as another 
attempt to extend and enlarge the existing 
franchise. He admitted that the tendency of 
late years had been to remove the disabilities 
of women, but that was no reason why the 
question of natural right should be carried 
further, so that women should vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament, and ultimately, perhaps, 
be themselves members of the Legislature. 
The movement, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, could not fail sooner or later to cause 
an absolute revolution in our social and polit- 
ical relations, and he held that it was most 
unwise in a country like England to be for 
ever speculating in organic constitutional 
changes. Mr. Leatham also opposed the bill, 
the object of which he said was to make wo- 
men the politicalequals of men. He was will- 
ing to admit them to every social distinction 
that their virtues and qualities deserved, and 
to confer upon them garters and ribbons to 
any extent, if it were desired, but he exhorted 
the House, as it valued the manliness of our 
institutions, to keep the springs and sources 
of them manly. Mr. Smollett believed that 
the agitation on this subject had originated 
with a number of turbulent women in Amer- 
ica, who at one time assumed male attire and 
called themselves “Bloomers.” From thence 
it had been imported into this country, its 
hot-bed being the city of Edinburgh, a town 
where strong-minded women most did con- 
gregate. In his opinion the demands of the 
advocates of the bill were both unreasonable 
and absurd, If once votes were given to wo- 
men the logical sequence would be to give 
them seats in Parliament. Mr. Stansfeld 
spoke with much energy in favor of the bill, 
and denounced the present state of the law as 
unjust, unconstitutional, and demoralizing. 
Even on the ground of expediency it was 
right to concede the demand, and so to bring 
a new influence to bear upon the representa- 
tion of the country. The measure was really 
a moderate one, and resistance to it would 
only precipitate the future which was depre- 

cated, but which could not come because of 
the passing of this measure. If, on the other 
hand, nature’s laws would always assert them- 
selves, however they might legislate, and the 
great distinction of the sexes were preserved 
and maintained, the House would do wisely to 
trust to those laws and not to refuse its assent 
to the bill. Mr. Beresford Hope, in the course 
of a reply to the arguments of Mr. Stansfeld, 





bittered by the course taken by some of the 
ladies in opposing his election, and who had 


insisted that the bill was not only not want- 
ed, but calculated to do irreparable mischief 


by revolutionizing every political and social 
institution of the country. Mr. O'Sullivan 
argued in support of the bill that the parlia- 
mentary franchise was a property right, and 
not a personal. Mr. Newdegate objected to 
sweeping away the existing limitations of the 


franchise as between the sexes, condemned, 


the agitation as socialistic in its origin, and 
warned the House against giving it further en- 
couragement. Mr. Jackson was of opinion 
that the proposed addition to the voting pow- 
er of the country would be almost entirely 
productive of good. Sir H. James pointed 
out that if the concession were made to single 
women it could not be refused to married wo- 
men, and that this was the ultimate object of 
the promoters of the bill he showed by quot- 
ing a letter signed “Ursula M. Bright,’’ to 
the effect that while the bill did not meet the 
whole demand of the Woman’s Rights Associ- 
ation, it would be a step towards the entire 
electoral enfranchisement of the female sex. 
That object once accomplished, the result 
would be that the register of electors would 
contain not less than a half-million of women 
in excess of the men. In that event, how- 
ever, women must be prepared to bear the 
burdens whilst accepting the advantages of 
citizenship; and if they would not perform 
the primary obligations of citizenship, their 
claim on the ground of right could not be sup- 
ported. 

A brief reply from Mr. Forsyth closed the 
debate, and on the House dividing it threw 
out the bill by a majority of 35, the numbers 
being 152 for and 187 against the second read- 
ing. 

Next week, we shall publish a verbatim re- 
port of the Woman Suffrage debate in the 
Parliament of Great Britain, together with 


comments of the Press upon it. 





WOMEN IN THE COLLEGES. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
writing from Ann Arbor, Mich., gives some 
interesting information of the practical work- 
ings of the Co-education of the sexes in the 
University of Michigan, at that place. We 
quote: 

In the literary department Co-education is 
acknowledged on all sides to be a success. 
During the few years of trial many questions 
in regard to Woman’s capacity for sustained 
and heavy intellectural Jabor, without ill re- 
sults following, have been practically settled. 
Among the sixty-seven women in this depart- 
ment many might be selected who are living 
refutations of Dr. Clarke’s theory. Their ro- 
bust forms and full faces prove, in their own 
cases at least, that their study is not under- 
mining their constitutions, nor making of 
them physical wrecks. There are not a few 
who have come to Ann Arbor in comparative- 
ly poor health, and who, after a year’s solid 
labor, have been really benefited by their life 
here. They all say that the regular life, the 
constantly recurring subjects of interest and 
of novelty, the pleasurable excitement of dai- 
ly preparation for recitations, and the satis- 
faction of working toward some aim, more 
than counterbalance the injuries which might 
follow excessive fatigue, and too intense men- 
tal application. Their happy and contented 
looks speak volumes for the way in which they 
enjoy their work. Their attendance upon 
college compares favorably with that of the 
men. There are numerous cases of lady stu- 
dents who have not missed a recitation for 
two or even three years; and when compelled 
to be away, it was not on account of sickness, 
but because of necessary absence from the 
city, or from some unforeseen circumstance. 
The dress of these women who have dared to 
step a little out of the beaten track of ‘*wo- 
man’s sphere’? and ‘‘woman’s duties,” is not 
at all different from their sisters at home. 
They are compelled, of necessity, from the 
amount of work required of them, to dress 
plainly, but they do not allow this to exclude 
neatness nor taste in its arrangement. There 
is many a woman in the University, who would 
be singled out in a crowd of well-dressed wo- 
men anywhere as a person of taste and refine- 
ment. 

When women were first admitted to the 
University, the great majority of lookers-on 
regarded the experiment with suspicion, and 
even contempt. It was generally predicted 
that none but coarse-grained, loud-voiced, and 
brawny “‘shriekers,’’? in bloomers and short 
hair, would dare to enter the University. 
Time has showed how false were the predic- 
tions Women with soft voices and gentle 
manners are the rule here, not the exception. 
If there are some whose manners might be 
called ‘loud,’ their want of popularity 
among the women as well as the men, prove 
that the unchanging laws of nature are at 
work here as well as elsewhere. The lady 
and the hoyden soon find their level. Loveli- 
ness of manner and character are attractive, 
even in a woman who has struggled with the 
problems of the Integral Calculus, or master- 
ed the Greek of Sophocles and of Plato. The 
students regard the presence of women in the 
University in a quiet, gentlemanly, matter-of- 
course manner. They meet them in the halls 
and on the stairs, in the recitation-rooms, and 
on the college grounds. Wherever there are 
classes, there are women. And one does not 
perceive any failure on the part of the gentle- 
wien to extend to the women those little, deli- 
cate attentions, which have, in all time, been 
instinctively granted them, and which (the 
truth must be spoken) are so dear to every 
woman’s heart. There is no presuming upon 
acquaintance from the mere fact of having re- 
cited together. Itis really a matter of remark 
how few acquaintances are made among the 
students here, when one remembers that they 
see each other daily, and constantly hear each 
other’s characters dissected and discussed by 
friendly and unfriendly critics. One lady, 
recently graduated, told me not long since 
that she never spoke to a classmate, among 
the gentlemen, until her Senior year, and then 
only after a formal introduction. All are kept 
so busy that there is really very little time for 
social intercourse. The most that can be 
done is to meet friends Friday and Saturday 
evenings. There are few women who have 
the courage to attempt to keep up society 
while attending college. But occasionally 
one is found who does understand both. I 
have one especially in mind. ‘The most sar- 
castic wit would scarcely be able to find any 
trace of the traditional ‘‘blue stocking” either 
in dress or manners. On the day.the Junior 
hop was given—by the way the most brilliant 





social affair this year in Ann Arbor—besides 


her regular duties she listened and took notes 

to a lecture from the Professor in Greek on 
| Epic Poetry and the Homeric discussion, and, 
| in the afternoon, she heard another lecture 

from the Professor in Latin on Roman Antiq- 
uities. In the evening this demure little stu- 
dent of the day could scarcely be recognized— 
radiant under the gas-light, in pink satin, 
honiton lace, and powdered hair. Certainly 
a queer melange of duties and pleasures for one 
day! The women are here. And from all 
that I can learn and observe, I do not see that 
the woman, whose desire for study and devel- 
opment leads her to accept this grand oppor- 
tunity placed within her grasp, is in any dan- 
ger of becoming masculine, or ‘unwomanly,’ 
by reason of the broader intellectual culture 
and discipline she is gaining day by day, nor 
that the students have been injured by her 
presence, nor that the standard of scholarship 
has been lowered.” 


CO-EDUCATION ECONOMICAL. 


At the reception of members of the Legisla- 
ture at Michigan University, President Angel 
said: 

‘**We have about 1200 students. At Harvard 
University, where the number of students is 
about the same, it costs $3 where it costs us 
one. Yale has notso many students by a hun- 
dred, but Yale has $2 for every one here. We 
believe that nowhere is there such an institu- 
tion as this, and we want you to search for us 
and see if itis not the case. We have students 
from other States. I have had gentlemen 
question me as to the expediency of our liber- 
ality. Asa matter of fact it is an economy. 
Of the 370 students in the medical department 
over 220 are from abroad. Where instruction 
is given by lectures, 400 can be taught almost 
as easily as 100,” 





MRS. GILLESPIE IN BOSTON. 


A meeting of about two hundred ladies, who 
are interested in the approaching internation- 
al exhibition at Philadelphia, in May, 1876, 
was held at Lower Horticultural Hall on 
Thursday. The object of the meeting was to 
devise means for furthering the interest of the 
exhibition, and to complete arrangements al- 
ready made. 

His Excellency Goy. Gaston was called to 
preside, and briefly explained the object of 
the meeting. 

‘*An association of ladies had been formed in 
this city to aid in the project advanced by the 
citizens of Philadelphia. A. lady of that city, 
Mrs. E. D. Gillespie, a granddaughter of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and President of the Women’s 
Centennial Executive Committee, was present, 
and would personally explain her mission.’’ 

Mrs. GILLEsrie corrected the statement that 
she was a granddaughter of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and stated that she was the great grand- 
daughter. If she were only two removes she 
would be ninety years old. No lady liked to 
be made older than she was, and of course 
she did not care to have thirty-eight years 
added to her age. She gave a succinct narrative 
of the manner in which the centennial expo- 
sition was authorized. It is not a Philadel- 
phia but a national celebration, empowered 
to act by Congress as such. The formation 
of the Ladies’ Commission, of which Mrs. 
Gillespie is President, was then stated. One 
object they had in view was to increase the 
value of women’s work, by the formation of a 
department for women’s work only. Mrs. 
Gillespie gave an account of the school of art 
at Cincinnati, in which ladies alone are taught 
—the school being under the control of the 
city. Two rooms have been asked for, the 
furniture for which is carved entirely by the 
lady students. They are also engaged in dec- 
orating china. Mrs. Wormley of Columbus, 
was mentioned, who designed illustrations for 
a work of her husband, and has since learned 
to engrave them. There will be illustrations 
of microscopic observation from her graver 
and burin, of a most exquisite character. 

Mrs. Gillespie then urged the national char- 
acter of the Exposition, and read from a 
statement of Mr. John Welch, of Philadelphia, 
who placed the total sum needed at eight 
millions, of which about $4,500,000 have been 
raised. The commission will need $10,000 
daily for 850 days. Stockholders are in 
no way responsible for debts that may be in- 
curred. Pennsylvania furnished the powder 
to you for the first blow, and now asks ammu- 
nition to make this celebration worthily na- 
tional. Allusion was made to the work done 
at the cooper’s shop and in the hospitals, dur- 
ing the late civil war, when, as Mrs. Gillespie 
claimed, the men of Massachusetts were cared 
for by the women of Philadelphia. Extracts 
were read from letters from ladies in Monta- 
na. South Carolina, Louisiana and other 
Southern States, showing considerabte ear- 
nestness. 





A CORRECTION. 


: Boston, April 16, 1875. 

Epirors Woman’s JournaL:—In glancing 
over the Woman’s Journar of 20th ult., 1 
see the statement that a lady holds the posi- 
tion of Receiving Teller of the Mercantile 
Savings Institution, and as I have held that 
position for some time, I think a correction 
should be made. Cuas. H. Jounson. 

Receiving Teller. 

It is probable that some other ‘‘Mercantile 
Savings Institution’ enjoys the services of 
the lady in question, but the locality is not 
Boston.—[Eps. Journat. ] 








WOMANLY TRIBUTE TO SENATOR WEST. 


At a late meeting of the State Executive 
Committee of Iowa, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That we, the Executive-Commit- 
tee of the Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, 
have heard with profound regret that the 
Hon. John P. West, of the eleventh Senato- 
rial district, has resigned his office of State 
Senator, and that he intends removing from 
this State to Santa Barbara, California. 
Our most earnest thanks are hereby tendered 
him for his zealous advocacy of woman’s en- 
franchisement, and for the high position he 
has taken on all the vital questions of the day; 








and we hope that prosperity and happiness, 


and an undiminished influence for good, may 
attend him in his new home, and that the place 
he vacated here may be worthily filled by his 
successor. 


_— om 


MRS. C. M. SEVERANCE. 


Our valued friend and co-worker, Mrs. Sey- 
erance, will soon go to California, where she 
expects to reside for a few years. 

In view of her removal, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Society, at their last meeting, passed a resolu- 
tion, commending Mrs. Severance to the fel- 
lowship and good will of the Suffragists in 
California, to whom she will be a valuable 
aid. The New England Woman’s Club will 
to-day give her a farewell lunch. The ad- 
dress of Mrs. Severance will be Santa Bar- 
bara; she will carry with her the cordial sym- 
pathy of many friends. 

The readers of the Woman’s Journat will 
hear from her occasionally. Ls 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 
aia 

The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Socie- 
ty will hold their next meeting at the house of Mrs. 
L. Billings, 191 Harvard St., on the 28th inst., at 7.30 
P.M. Mrs. Fellowes will read an address, which will 
be followed by discussion, Ladies and gentlemen 
interested are invited to be present. 


On behalf of Ex. Com., 
MRS. L. HILLS, Sec’y. 











Wanted.—Two persons, cheerful and social, to 

keep me company in my sunny, pretty home, in a 
uiet town twelve miles from Boston, Address P.O, 
ox 291, Reading, Mass. 


Lectures,—Miss G. A. Lewis, of Pennsylvania, 
will give a course of three lectures on Natural His- 
tory on successive Thursday afternoons, at No. 3 
Tremont Place. The first lecture will be given on 
Thursday, April 15, at 3.30 o’clock, Tickets for the 
course $1.50. Single tickets 50 cts.. For sale at the 
N. E. Women’s Club Rooms and at the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office. 

April 15, “Frost Crystals.” 

April 22, “The Class of Birds.” 

April 29, “The Animal Kingdom,” 





Daisy Dimmock, of Oakdale, Mass., is our ac- 
credited agent to canvas for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 





Situation Wanted.—By a middle-aged Amer- 
ican woman, a situation as housekeeper, where she 
would have sole charge, and where there are no 
small children. Has always kept her own house. 
Enquire at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Tremont Place, Boston. 


Dress Reform,.—The new room, No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, under the charge of E. R. Horton and 
Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, is the only place authorized 
by the Dress Reform Committee of Boston, where 
the new garments can be purchased or ordered. 
All authorized garments and patterns bear the stamp 
DRESS REFORM. 

Ladies’ and children’s complete wardrobes made to 
order, Send postage stamp for circular and price 


list. 

Mrs. ABBA G. WOOLSON, 
« C.M. SEVERANCE, 
« HELEN C. LEWIS, 
« PHEBE M. KENDALL, 
« 1.W. WOLCOTT, 
« SARA E. BROWN, M.D. 
“ MARY SAFFORD-BLAKE, M.D., 

Miss LUCIA M. PEABODY, 
« LOUISA BROWN. 

10—3m Dress Committee. 





One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow sitch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 





Don’t Hack, Hack, Cough, Cough! 

Cough is a symptom by which various diseased 
conditions of the throat, bronchial tubes and lungs 
manifest themselves. But whether it arises from the 
irritation produced in the throat and larynx by tak- 
ing cold, from an attack of Bronchitis, from incipient 
Consumption, or from various other causes, nothing 
will allay it more speedily or cure it more perma- 
nently than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
It does not matter whether it be a recent attack, or a 
lingering cough, the discovery is in either case 
equally well adapted for its relief and permanent 
cure. In fact, it will eure a cough in one-half the 
time necessary to cure it with any other medicine, 
and it does it, not by drying it up, but by removing 
the cause, subduing the irritation, and healing the 
affected parts. No time should be lost in commenc- 
ing the use of a proper medicine for the relief of a 
cough, for unless this course is pursued, serious and 
dangerous disease of the lungs is liable to result. 
Golden Medical Discovery is sold by all dealers in 
medicines, 17—lt 





i] 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new College 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills, and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
practical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
free to all the matriculants. Address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 


ICE CREAM. 


Fairs, Festivals, Picnics, &c., supplied with our 
Celebrated Creams. 
PHILADELPHIA ICE CREAM CO.,, 


3 1-2 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
rte 





The Place to Buy Children's Oarriages. 






SS. EH. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Salesroom 57 Washington St-> 
(Corner Hanover St.) 
MANUFACTORY 25 UNION ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


All Carriages warranted as represented. 17—3t 
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